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Reflections on the Decline of Science in England, 
and on some of its Causes. By Charles Babbage, 
Esq. London, 1830. B. Fellowes. 


Tuts is an exceedingly clever book on a very 
important subject. That the science of Eng- 
landis not equal to her mechanical ingenuity, 
has long been matter of observation; and 
various theories (all of them, we may observe, 
little flattering to our national self-love,) of 
the causes that have led to so melancholy a 
result, have been hazarded from time to 
time. It has been reserved for Mr. Babbage, 
however, fully to elucidate the more efficient 
of the causes that have reduced this country 
to the rank of a secondary power in the world 
of science. 

Those causes appear to our author to re- 
solve themselves into the low state of scien- 
tific education among us—the want of na- 
tional encouragement to men eminent in 
science—and the blighting influence which a 
society, founded professedly for the advance- 
ment of scientific knowledge, have in their 
deviations from their original purposes been 
found to exercise upon its growth. 

In our universities, the branches of study 
are few, and the various aptitudes of different 
minds are but little regarded. Degrees too, 
which, as Mr. Babbage observes, should be 
pledges to the public, that their possessors 
have acquired a certain amount of useful 
knowledge, are not bestowed so judiciously 
as the interests of science demand. From 
the unattractive form which abstract truth 
is made to wear at our great seminaries 
of education, and from the principles which 
have regulated the bestowal of degrees, it 
has followed, that the aristocracy of England 
are less deeply imbued with the knowledge 
which might fit them to be the patrons of 
science, than the same class in any other 
country in Europe. 

Science, moreover, does not in this coun- 
try reward her votaries as the various pro- 
fessions do their members. There are no 
offices of honour, or emolument, to which 
scientific attainments are the passport. Me- 
dicine, theology, and more than all, law, are 
perpetually withdrawing from the field of 
scientific research the most promising of 
the rising spirits of the age. To devote one’s 
self to the prosecution of abstract truth, 
is, in a manner, to abandon every chance of 
rising in the world; few but men of fortune 
adhere to such unprofitable studies, and, as 
a necessary consequence, those few dwindle 
inte a sort of amateurs, who want the stimu- 
lus of the full force of competition on the 
one hand—and on the other, the fostering 
warmth of public approval and sympathy, 
necessary as these are to inventors of every 
kind, and doubly necessary in the prosecu- 
tion of inquiries, calculated by their nature 
to chill the ardour of all but the most enthu- 
siastic worshippers of truth. On the subject 
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of the different degrees of estimation in 
which scientific eminence is held in this 
country and in France, Mr. Babbage adduces 
some very curious illustrations. In the latter 
country, pensions and titles are the guerdons 
of successful discoverers. With us, truth is 
allowed to be its own reward. 

The economists have argued that it would 
be inexpedient for government to hold out 
encouragement to men of science, because, 
when inventions are made, the public are 
the best, as they must be the ultimate, judges 
of their value; and because, when the in- 
vention is of a high degree of merit, the pub- 
lic will reward the ingenuity of which it is 
the result, in a manner liberal, beyond what 
any government might, without losing sight 
of prudence, attempt. Mr. Babbage admits 
the full force of these arguments, but ob- 
serves, that, under such a system, the dis- 
covery of abstract truth is entirely excluded 
from reward. The talent for such discovery 
is, he justly observes, “not always united with 
a quick perception of the details, and of the prac- 
tical applications of the principles they have 
developed ; nor is it for the interest of mankind 
that minds of this high order should lavish their 
powers on subjects unsuited to their grasp. 

“ In mathematical science, more than in all 
others, it happens that truths which are at one 
period the most abstract, and apparently the 
most remote from all useful application, become 
in the next age the bases of profound physical 
inquiries, and in the succeeding one, perhaps, 
by proper simplification and reduction to tables, 
furnish their ready and daily aid to the artist 
and the sailor. * * * 

“ To those who measure the question of the 
national encouragement of science by its value 
in pounds, shillings, and pence, I will here state 
a fact, which, although pretty generally known, 
still, I think, deserves attention. A short time 
since it was discovered by government that the 
terms on which annuities had been granted by 
them were erroneous, and new tables were in- 
troduced by act of Parliament. It was stated at 
the time, that the erroneous tables had caused a 
loss to the country of between two and three 
millions sterling. ‘The fact of the sale of those 
annuities being a losing concern was long known 
to many; and the government appear to have 
been the last to be informed on the subject. Half 
the interest of half that loss, judiciously applied 
to the encouragement of mathematical science, 
would, in a few years, have rendered utterly im- 
possible such expensive errors.” p. 17—25. 

But though government has done little to 
cherish science in this country, scientific men 
have made various attempts to secure, by 
association, the advantages of that patronage 
which their pursuits require. Those attempts 
have from various causes, in almost every 
case, failed ;—and Mr. Babbage’s exposition 
of the methods by which the Royal Society, 
—by far the most distinguished of the class, 
—has been reduced to its present state of 
hostility to the interests of science, is curious 
and instructive. 





The distinction of becoming a Fellow may 
be purchased for 50/., by any one tolerably 
recommended; and it costs the most emi- 
nent philosopher precisely the same sum,— 
a sum which, to the greater number of men 
of science, is no trifle. The facility with 
which the distinction is purchased by men 
whose only title is the possession of money, 
has led to a fearful increase in the number 
of Fellows; and that circumstance, again, 
has deprived the title of its value. The Pre- 
sidentship and the Secretaryships are be- 
stowed without regard to merit. The Council 
is nominated by the President, and is depen- 
dent on him. The records of the Society are 
carelessly kept, and, as Mr. Babbage has 
shown, occasionally falsified. The scientific 
advisers of the Society are men without 
science, who ever and anon are bringing the 
authority of the body into disrepute. 


Few as are the offices of honour in the 
gift of the Society, the custom is to unite 
several in one person. And in addition to 
the other demerits of the system, the funds 
of.the body are squandered away in the most 
unwarrantable fashion. Between 2000/. and 
3000/. have been wasted in getting up plates 
illustrative of a set of papers little interesting 
in themselves; and Mr. Murray was lately 
paid 381/. to induce him to publish the 
speeches of the President, which the Society 
itself could have published for 150/. Every 
thing about the institution seems to be put 
to a wrong use. The Greenwich Observa- 
tions,—books got up in the most sumptuous 
manner, at the expense of government,— 
form, it seems, part of the perquisites of one 
of the Society's officers, and are by him sold 
for waste paper, or rather, for Bristol boards. 
The medals are voted away on principles con- 
tradictory of those which the Society delibe- 
rately laid down, and entered in their records, 
to guide them in their awards. The lectures, 
too, like everything else, are mismanaged. In 
short, it is impossible to conceive a system 
better devised to bring an institution into 
general contempt, than that on which the 
Royal Society has been administered for very 
many years past. 


We cannot afford many extracts from Mr. 
Babbage’s interesting work. We shall ven- 
ture upon two. They refer to the value of 
the Society's recommendations of men of 
science, and to the metamorphosis of the 
Greenwich Observations. 


“ That volume, printed under the authority 
of the Board of Longitude, excited at its ap- 
pearance considerable attention. The circum- 
stance of the government providing instruments 
and means of transport for the purpose of these 
inquiries, placed at Captain Sabine’s disposal 
means superior to those which amateurs can 
generally afford, whilst the industry with which 
he availed himself of these opportunities, enabled 
him to bring home multitudes of observations 
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from situations rarely visited with such instru- 
ments, and for such purposes. 

“ The remarkable agreement with each other, 
which was found to exist amongst each class of 
observations, was as unexpected by those most 
conversant with the respective processes, as it 
was creditable to one who had devoted but a few 
years to the subject, and who, in the course of 
those voyages, used some of the instruments for 
the first time in his life. 

“This accordance amongst the results was 
such, that naval officers of the greatest experi- 
ence confessed themselves unable to take such 
lunars; whilst other observers, long versed in 
the use of the transit instrument, avowed their 
inability to take such transits. Those who were 
conversant with pendulums, were at a loss how 
to make, even under more favourable circum- 
stances, similarly concordant observations. The 
same opinion prevailed on the continent as well 
as in England. On whatever subject Captain 
Sabine touched, the observations he published 
seemed by their accuracy to leave former ob- 
servers at a distance. The methods of using the 
instruments scarcely differed in any important 
point from those before adopted; and, but for 
a fortunate discovery, which I shall presently 
relate, the world must have concluded that Cap- 
tain Sabine possessed some keenness of vision, 
or acuteness of touch, which it would be hope- 
less for any to expect to rival. 

“The Council of the Royal Society spared no 
pains to stamp the accuracy of these observa- 
tions with their testimony. They seem to have 
thrust Captain Sabine’s name perpetually on 
their minutes, and in a manner which must 
have been almost distressing: they recommend 
him in a letter to the Admiralty, then in ano- 
ther to the Ordnance; and several of the same 
persons, in their other capacity, as members of 
the Board of Longitude, after voting him a 
thousand pounds for these observations, are said 
to have again recommended him to the Master 
General of the Ordnance. That an officer, com- 
mencing his scientific career, should be misled 


by such praises, was both natural and pardon- | 


able; but that the Council of the Royal Society 
should adopt their opinion so heedlessly, and 
maintain it so pertinaciously, was as cruel to 
the observer as it was injurious to the interests 
of science.” p. 77—80. 

“Some years since, a member of the Royal 
Society accidently learned, that there was, at 
an old store-shop in Thames Street, a large 
quantity of the volumes of the Greenwich Ob- 
servations on sale as waste paper. On making 
inquiry, he ascertained that there were two tons 
and a half to be disposed of, and that an equal 
quantity had already been sold, for the purpose 
of converting it into pastebuard. The vendor 
said he could get fourpence a pound for the 
whole, and that it made capital Bristol board. 
The fact was mentioned by a member of the 
Council of the Royal Society, and they thought 
it necessary to inquire into the circumstances. 

“ Now, the Observations made at the Royal 
Observatory are printed with every regard to 
typographical luxury, with large margins, on 
thick paper, hotpressed, and with no sort of re- 
gard toeconomy. This magnificence isadvocated 
by some, who maintain, that the volumes ought 
to be worthy of a great nation; whilst others, 
seeing how Tittle that nation spends on science, 
regret that the sums allotted to it should not be 
applied with the strictest economy. If the As- 
tronomer Royal really has a right to these vo- 
jumes, printed by the government at a large 
expense, it is, perhaps, the most extravagant 
mode which was ever yet invented of paying a 

ublie servant. When that right was given to 
Fim, —tet us suppose somebody had suggested 
the impolicy of it, lest he should sell the costly 
volumes for waste paper,—who would have lis- 
tened for one moment to such a supposition ? 








He would have bcen told that it was impossible 
to suppose a person in that high and responsible 
situation, could be so indifferent to his own re- 
putation.” p. 108-9. 

We take leave of Mr. Babbage with feel- 
ings of high respect for his talents, and with 
the conviction that his work is calculated to 
lead the way to inquiries, which may yet end 
in a reformation of the system which he has 
so ably unmasked. 





The Mussulman. By R.R. Madden, Esq. Au- 
thor of “Travels in Turkey, Egypt, Nubia, 
and Palestine.” 3 vols. post 8¥°. London, 
1830. Colburn & Bentley. 


WE anticipated a clever and amusing work in a 
Turkish tale by Mr. Madden, and we are not 
disappointed. The Mussulman, although the 
work of an author unpractised in the composi- 
tion of works of fiction, displays more good 
writing and more tact and judgment in the intro- 
duction of the incidents, and in their construc- 
tion and arrangement, than are often to be found 
in the productions of the most experienced and 
approved of our writers of romance. It is, above 
all, remarkable for the show of character which 
it exhibits. Every page teems with proofs that 
the author possesses an original and powerful 
mind; he forms just notions of men and things, 
and has the courage “ boldly to announce his 
opinions to the world.” The absurdities of 
Pagan, Mussulman, Jew, Armenian, Catholic, 
and Protestant, he is equally sensible of, and 
equally ready to censure and to ridicule. His 
work is a fiction certainly, but his characters 
are faithful portraits. With him the Turk may 
be an insidious murderer, and yet a gentleman— 
his Greek, though brave, is a thief: his hero, 
Greek by birth, and Mussulman by instruction, 
is arobber and murderer in his own cause, and the 
instrument of a bloody slaughter to win the favour 
of a tyrant, yet is he not a detestable, not an atro- 
cious creature. His faults are the result of cir- 
cumstances, of education and clime, and not of 
the natural man. The state of society, which the 
incidents suppose, is horrible enough, no doubt ; 
it opposes an impassable barrier to what we are 
apt to consider as virtues, but still it is the 
state of society which prevails in Turkey; and 
Mr. Madden, in executing a picture of that 
society, has done well not to mince matters; he 
has acted like a skilful operator, cutting with 
an unflinching hand, but cutting where cut- 
ting is necessary. 

The hero of this tale is the child of Greek 
parents, who had seen better days, and known 
the luxuries and elegancies of the capital, but 
reduced to reside at Bournabashi, a village now 
occupying the site of ancient Troy. Atan early 
age, he is removed with his mother into the 
harem of the Aga or governor, his father having 
been pressed to assist in manning the Turkish 
fleet. His beautiful and accomplished parent 
becomes an object of temptation to the sensua- 
lity of the Aga, and, in order to win her favour, 
a plot is laid for carrying off her boy, who, after 
a few days missing, is to be restored, by the 
pretended interference and exertions of the Aga, 
who expects thus to have a claim on the grati- 
tude of his victim. This plot is the contrivance 
of one Achmet, the minister to the desires of 
the Governor. It does not succeed, however, 
according to the expectations of its projectors. 
The mother goes distracted at the loss of her 
child; its restoration, so far from curing her of 
her insanity, only confirms it: she flees from the 
harem, nobody knows whither. The Aga attaches 
himself to the orphan, adopts him according to 
the customs of Turkey, and becomes more fond of 
him than of his own offspring Yussuf. A deadly 
enmity arises between the children as they grow 
in age; but on attaining years of maturity they 
are separated, Yussuf goes to Smyrna, and 








marries the daughter of the chief executioner 
of that town; and afterwards obtains the place 
of deputy to the chief executioner of the metro- 
polis of the Turkish empire. His character, the 
importance of his office, and his Turkish delight 
in it, are painted in very lively colours, and 
form a very striking portion of the book. Mou- 
rad, so is the hero named, on attaining manhood, 
obtains a knowledge of his extraction, and of the 
circumstances which made him an orphan—(his 
father, on returning to claim his wife and child, 
had been murdered, by the orders of the Aga, by 
Achmet). He revenges the wrongs of his parents 
by plundering the harem of his adopted father 
of its choicest treasures, and decoying Achmet 
to an interview, and putting him to death. 
He flees to Candia, and imposes himself on the 
widow of Achmet as the executor of her hus- 
band, gets possession of a great portion of his 
hoards of treasure, and embarks for Egypt. On 
Janding on that coast, he is robbed by a Greek 
of the pillage he had obtained, and reduced to 
a State of destitution. He meets with Mahomed 
Ali in disguise, and becomes at his instigation 
the principal instrument and actor in that cele- 
brated and atrocious scene of blood, the massacre 
of the mamelukes. He attains a high place in 
the favour of the Pasha of Egypt, but at length 
incurs his displeasure, by instigating his son 
Ibrahim to the murder of a Frank protégé. He 
is ordered to quit Egypt, and flees to Con; 
stantinople. Yussuf, his ancient enemy, obtains 
news of his arrival and hastens to give the 
reins to his unsubdued animosity, and to the 
hope of exercising his executioner’s skill on 
the favourite of his father. He informs against 
him as the murderer and robber of Achmet, 
and proceeds with a posse of followers to his 
arrest. He finds him stretched on a sick bed. 
The signal of arrest agreed on, was the embrac- 
ing by Yussuf of the object of his search. He 
presses his victim in his arms, but that victim 
is a destined prey of another destroyer—the 
plague had already marked him for its own, and 
by the treacherous caress Yussuf also catches 
the contagion. 

This is the bare outline of a tale, which Mr. 
Madden has worked up with great skill, intro- 
ducing forcibly-drawn sketches of Turkish 
habits, manners, and ways of thinking. The 
sarcastic tone which prevailed in his ‘Travels, is 
to be found in his novel also, and contributes 
much to render it amusing and piquant. We 
must confine ourselves to two extracts, the one 
of which exhibits our author ina serious mood; 
the other disposed for the ludicrous, ‘The pas- 
sages are equally creditable to his ability as a 
writer, and show the versatility of his talent. 
We would willingly give specimens of his por- 
traits of persons, and sketches of character, 
which are excellent and full of power ; but our 
limits forbid. 

To render the first extract more intelligible, 
we ought to explain, that besides Yussutf, the 
Aga Suleiman had a daughter by a Georgian 
slave. This daughter is the heroine of the tale, 
as far, at least, as love for the hero makes a 
female character the heroine of a romance. We 
have already alluded to the treacherous. assassi- 
nation of Achmet, as one of the principal ex- 
ploits in our hero’s career. On that account, 
not less than for the masterly style in which the 
treacherous and characteristic transaction is re- 
presented, we extract the description of it :— 

“But to account for such a happy change in 
his activity, as well as in his health, it is neces- 
sary to recur to the period of Suleiman’s de- 
parture for Smyrna with his son Yussuf. Since 
Mourad’s discovery of the wrongs of his pa- 
rents, every faculty of his soul was concentrated 
in one sentiment, whose headlong impulse was 
revenge. The voice of religion and education 
accorded with that of his ungovernable pas- 
sions, and prompted him to the duty he owed 
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to the spirits of the dead; and nothing but 
blood, he believed, could cancel the heavy debt. 
The means were constantly the subject of his 
thoughts, but no definite plan presented itself 
to his mind. Whether it should be accomplished 
by perfidy or open violence mattered little, so 
far as the duty he held sacred was concerned ; 
but no principle of Turkish honour was vio- 
lated in consulting his own safety in whatever 
bloody proceeding he embarked. At length 
he resolved on making Achmet his first victim, 
in such a manner as might ‘trammel up the 
consequences’ in impenetrable mystery ; and on 
seizing some future opportunity to commend 
the ingredients of the poisoned cup back to the 
lips of Suleiman. His education had been too 
complete to clothe the suggestion with any other 
horror than the fear of failure. Had it been 
his destiny to have drawn the breath of life in 
the countries of Franguestan, he might have 
slain his mortal enemy in open day, and even 
have derived honour from the privileged assas- 
sination of his adversary. But Mourad was in 
Turkey, where honour is not satisfied with a 
public rencontre and a couple of simultaneous 
shots at any given distance. Moreover, the 
forgiveness of an injury was no tenet of his 
creed ; on the contrary, in no part of the Koran 
was the Judaic origin of ‘the perspicuous book’ 
more apparent than in that portion of it where 
blood for blood, an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth, are literally rendered, without the 
decency of concealing the plagiarism in another 
garb of words. Mourad’s discovery of the re- 
ligion of his parents was no check to his ven- 
geance. He was too steadfast in the creed which 
chance had given him and education riveted 
into his heart, to be shaken in his belief even 
by the turpitude of Suleiman, to whom he owed 
the glorious name of Moslem. He still con- 
tinued to believe that as there was no God but 
one God, Mahomet must be his Prophet; but, 
at the same time, he became less convinced of 
the sanctity of the necessity of exterminating 
those who turned their faces to another keblé 
besides that of the holy city of Mecca. He 
now looked with more contempt than indigna- 
tion on the unfortunate infidels who practised 
no ablution, repeated no namez, and fasted no 
ramazan ; but he was no less a Moslem in petto. 
One circumstance, however, interfered with his 
deadly purpose of revenge, and that was his 
love for Zuleika. Ever since her father’s de- 
parture, he had daily opportunities of convers~ 
ing with her. The dreadful prospect of her 
approaching nuptials with Achmet, if possible, 
bound her closer to his heart, and the endear- 
ment was reciprocal, for on either side the pas- 
sion was strengthened by despair. How often 
would she exclaim in her stolen interviews with 
Mourad, ‘ Whose dog is he who would make 
these eyes his looking-glass to see his dotage? 
what grey-bearded son of a Shitan is he who 
would break into my Mourad’s palace, and tear 
his image from my breast? I warn him to be- 
ware of a distracted house ; a woman’s tongue 
is sharper than a sword—her heart is deeper 
than the Bosphorus—her hate is deadlier than 
either :’ and then weeping over the impotency 
of her railing, she would wring her poor hands, 
and ask of Mourad if there was no resource, 10 
hope left. In such moments it is not to be 
wondered at, if the memory of father, mother, 
injuries and all were forgotten, and nothing 
but the loss of his beloved Zuleika before his 
eyes. At length a letter came from Achmet 
announcing his arrival at the Dardanelles, and 
his intention of visiting the khan in a few days. 
Mourad, who in the absence of Suleiman had 
charge of his correspondence, replied in the 
customary style of compliment befitting such an 
occasion. The epistle ran thus :— 

* ¢ To our most venerated and highly-esteem- 
ed friend, the wisest among the wise, the most 





learned among the learned, the discreet friend, 
the munificent companion, Achmet Effendi, a 
thousand salaams. The holy Prophet, whose 
name be glorified! shine propitiously on your 
footsteps to our khan, where your place has 
long been empty, and your presence desired, 
but more especially by the unmentioned, whose 
sighs have struggled with the adverse winds 
which have delayed your arrival, and who pines 
to make the dust of your feet the surméh of 
her eyes, and to drink unseen the sweet sherbet 
of your discourse in the hidden place. May 
your meeting be propitious, and our alliance 
holy! How, indeed, can it be otherwise, when 
our friend is a Locman in wisdom, a Megnoun 
in his affections, and whose virtues make him a 
planet among stars? These we number not, 
because they are innumerable, and discretion 
becomes the lips of happiness, as the poet saith, 
“The heart of the fool is in his mouth, but the 
tongue of the wise man is in his heart.’’ There- 
fore, come when you will, the threshold longs 
for the shadow of the friend of our house. This 
salutation comes from the son of Suleiman, in 
the absence of his honoured father ; from Mou- 
rad, who is desirous of having the counsel of 
his enlightened friend (having no other now 
near him) concerning the discovery of a hidden 
treasure which has come to his knowledge this 
morning in the vicinity of the ruins of Chiblak, 
Troy of Scander, known as yet to no earthly 
individual, save a Frank infidel, who has been 
digging for old stones in this neighbourhood, 
and who is willing to forego all claim to the 
gold if suffered to carry away, without molesta- 
tion, some of the fragments of granite, with 
strange characters thereon, no doubt of sorcery. 
It is on this account that Mourad, the most 
faithful of his superior’s friends, would be glad 
to-morrow night, three hours after the Mogreb, 
to meet Achmet on the spot beneath the ruins 
of the palace of Scander (the temple of the sun) 
alone; there to advise what had best be done 
with the infidel, and if it be expedient to carry 
away the treasure before the dawn. A small 
sack or two will be required to carry away the 
money. But one thing more is necessary, which 
need not be mentioned to the wise; and who 
would think of hinting at secrecy to one who 
knows that a silent tongue is a secret treasure ?’ 


“ This epistle being dispatched, Mourad ap- 
peared a new man: the colour came to his 
cheek, his eye brightened, the smile of his happy 
youth played about his lips ; he kissed the pale 
forehead of Zuleika, and bade her hope for, 
happy days. ‘Cheer up, my angel,’ he cried’ 
‘the cloud which obscured our prospects shall 
be dispelled; another and a more distant view 
must meet our eyes. But God is great; the 
world is wide enough for two to walk together, 
whose souls are united, and Providence is larger 
than our footsteps, wherever they be imprinted. 
Allah Karim! we'll leave old Achmet to laugh 
at his own beard; we'll leave these accursed 
walls, my Zuleika. May they crumble into 
dust at our departure! I will find means to- 
morrow of getting rid of the importunities of 
Achmet for a little time at all events; and if 
Suleiman returns not the day following the dis- 
posal of our friend, a Greek caique, from the 
opposite island, shall be in readiness at mid- 
night, under the Cape Janissary, to convey us 
to Tenedes. An Ionian shatoor, bound for 
Damietta, is in the roads, and once arrived in 
Egypt, the country of the Giaour Pacha Mo- 
hamed Ali, farewell to fear! We shall sleep, 
my Zuleika, on the carpet of security; peace 
shall be our pillow, and love, like the Bahr Nil, 
which overflows the land, shall inundate our 
hearts. Oh! we shall be so joyful, my angel, 
that even our enemies shall say, they are happier 
than Shireen and Kosrue: all true love is not 
buried with Megnoun, neither is beauty dead, 
because Leileh breathes not. The mother of 





Yussuf shall no longer be your tyrant; my fa- 
ther’s murderer shall no longer be my bene- 
factor. Curses on his favour! Though alone 
in the wide world, we shall be the world to one 
another, my Zuleika: the nightingale shall not 
warble his affections to the rose with more con- 
stant music than I shall whisper my true love's 
vows into your ears. The sycamore shall not 
joy more in the twining tendrils of the vine, 
than I shall delight in the gentle pressure of 
your arms. I shall gaze without fear on those 
beautiful stag eyes, swimming in love’s own 
liquid lustre. I shall taste the sweetness of 
the cleft pomegranate on your lips; and these 
fingers shall lead the straying ringlets over your 
bosom, and teach them to flow there, like the 
silken web of a gossamer over the smooth white 
surface of the ostrich egg.’ 

“ *We shall indeed be happy,’ cried Zuleika, 
‘if we have the good fortune to escape without 
detection : whatever be my dear Mourad’s fate, 
holy Prophet, let me share it! wherever he go, let 
it be my destiny to follow! In grief or gladness 
he has still been mine, and now in wealth or 
want, in the gardens of Stamboul, or in the de- 
sert of El Masr, let it be my lot to dwell with 
my lord, my beloved Mourad. But let no peril 
come to my father; promise me, Mourad, that 
a hair of his white beard shall not be harmed.’ 

“ * Fear not for his life,’ replied Mourad; ‘I 
swear by the blessed camel of the Prophet, I 
have consented to receive the price of blood. 
Another victim’s life shall expiate the crime; 
but Suleiman’s substance must pay the debt, 
which nothing but his heart’s gore could else 
have satisfied.’ ” i, 243—49. 

The following is a lively picture of Turkish 
domestic felicity :— 

“ But Yussuf at length found it necessary to 
attend to his affairs in the world. Hitherto all 
his business had been in the harem, and now, 
on his interchange with Janissaries, Chiaouses, 
deputy executioners, and the deputy lieutenants, 
he not unfrequently had annoyances and vexa- 
tions, jealousies and intrigues to contend with, 
which, of course, ought only to have soured his 
public temper, but by no means have spoiled 
his private one. Yet it so happened, that he 
very often returned home to his harem more 
silent than usual. By degrees he became sulky, 
then morose; the next week imperious; in 
another passionate; a little later abusive, and 
eventually brutal. Zarafat, on the other hand, 
grew tired of a fortnight’s confinement in the 
harem; she first asked permission to visit her 
mother and sisters; she next visited all her 
female friends without it. She found that one 
had a brocaded férigee far superior to any of 
her’s, and another a cachemere shawl of more 
value than the whole of her collection. She 
began to suspect she was married to a poor 
man. 

“ Her mother asked her why she did not go 
to the bath, like other ladies, once a week; her 
sister inquired why she did not ride in a gilt 
coach, drawn by beautiful oxen, like the wife of 
a Stamboul Effendi. Zarafat began to imagine 
her lord was her gaoler. Her slave demanded 
of her why master spoke so cross at home? The 
mistress began to feel how delightful it was to 
go abroad. Her husband grew neglectful—her 
affection did not increase ; he became indifferent 
—her love diminished. He railed at her extra- 
vagance—she despised him for his avarice ;. he 
toyed with her hand-maids—she hated him for 
his bad taste. bd bd * 

“ Yussuf, through some unaccountable mis- 
management, had failed to inspire his wife with 
that salutary terror which every virtuous wife 
ought to feel in the presence of her lord and 
master. There never was a Turkish gentleman 
more inclined to carry a high hand in his harem, 
than Yussuf; nor was there ever a thorough 
Turk more ambitious of being a tyrant in his 
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house, and yet he was unable to manifest more, 
even in his own harem, than the subdued fero- 
city of a half-tamed tiger. It was only on the 
male part of his establishment that he was at 
liberty to vent the rage which such an event 
might excite, as his late disappointment at the 
reprieve of the two rayahs. 

“Tt was the more extraordinary that Yussuf 
should not have been able to have kept his wife 
in awe, being, like most sons of provincial Agas, 
a despot from his cradle, and possessing those 
physical advantages of a robust frame, and com- 
manding figure, which Oriental women look on 
asthe manifestation of moral attributes. Neither 
was Zarafat an ill-tempered wife, nor a haughty 
woman ; she was naturally too indolent to be 
irascible; but the enjoyment of her indolence 
arose from a state of muscular repose, not men- 
tal. She was a shrewd sort of person, had clear 
ideas on common subjects, strong notions of 
right and wrong, and an unalterable resolution 
at the service of her opinions. To these qualities 
was united an hereditary apathy, one of the 
leading characteristics of high rank in Turkey, 
as well as in every other country ; and this ren- 
dered her less alive to the ordinary annoyances 
of life than other women, and gave her a real 
advantage over them. But what gave hera de- 
cided ascendancy over Yussuf, was her know- 
ledge of his dependency on her father, and the 
ambition of his soul to succeed the chief execu- 
tioner in his high office. That his wife had this 
ascendancy over his spirit he well knew, but 
how it had been acquired he could not discover. 
He thought he had not held the reins of house- 
hold government with a sufficiently tight hand; 
he therefore determined on changing his system, 
and in the event of resistance, of subduing it by 
an awful demonstration of male supremacy. He 
took occasion, one evening, to enter into con- 
versation on rather a sore subject with his sul- 
tana. 

“*T have been thinking, Zarafat,’ said he, 
* how our faces are laughed at by all our neigh- 
bours; only yesterday I heard two women 
speaking at a shop in the Bezesteen, one said, 
**Do you mean Zarafat, the daughter of the exe- 
cutioner? O poor thing! I am afraid she never 
will have any honour in her harem—no favour 
in the sight of her good lord. Poor thing! I 
fear she will never have any family.” Then said 
the other, “It is not her I pity, it is the poor 
effendi, her husband.” ‘“ But why,” replied the 
first speaker, “ do they not bring her to the Hak- 
kim of the Christians? He is a Frangi, it is 
true, an English infidel ; I spit on all his race, 
but still he does great things; I have myself 
been under his hands. You have seen my beau- 
tiful twins; I had only two little pills—nothing 
more, I assure you. He has a housefull of little 
infidels himself. I think people call him Hak- 
kim Lark, or Clark, or some such outlandish 
name.” ’ 

“And what did you say to all that?’ said 
Zarafat. 

“«T said nothing,’ replied Yussuf, ‘but resolv- 
ed to send you to the Hakkim.’ 

“¢T think you would do well to accompany 
me,’ said the fair one; ‘you have not been look- 
ing well for some time, Yussuf, perhaps the 
Hakkim might have some pills that would restore 
you to health.’ 

“You shall go alone,’ said Yussuf, in a high 
tone; ‘I have said it.’ 

“¢Lokman,’ replied the wife, ‘said many 
words ; he was a wise man, but he never spoke 
in a loud voice. Since “you have said it,” of 
course it is written in the book of fate, and I 
suppose I must obey.’ 

“¢You shall, woman!’ exclaimed Yussuf. 
* Staffer, allah !—is this my own house ?—do I 
see my own right hand?—have I a wife, and 
whose servant is she? IfI bid my slave leap 
from the summit of the house to the bottom of 
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the sea, shall she refuse? Staffer, allah! Am 
I a man, or am I not ?—have I a beard, or am 
1 as a Giaour?—have I no respect in my own 
house, or am I as the poor friend, who takes the 
humble place in the divan? Allah Akbar! is 
this to be endured? If I be your husband, where 
is my honour? if I be your lord, where is my 
respect? if I be your master, where is my au- 
thority? Are you not my goods, my “ garden,” 
as the blessed apostle saith? my purchased wife, 
my household property? and have I not paid 
your price? Allah Ilah! there is rebellion in 
the harem, a revolution in my house; “ the lord 
of the creation” is scoffed at by a woman—the 
master of his slaves is spat on by the menials— 
the proprietor of the house is sneezed at by the 
key-hole—the owner of the garden is kept in 
subjection by a grub. Allah hu! These are 
not the last words of the Muezzen; if those be 
not the signs of the end of the world. The order 
of nature is broken up, the customs of the land 
are despised, the law of God is set at nought! 

“But, Inshallah, there shall be an altera- 
tion; “if it please God” the order of nature shall 
be restored in the harem, the rebels shall be put 
down, the disaffected and the disobedient shall 
be chastised! Ha! am I not the son of the 
Aga of Bournarbashi—who should I be afraid 
of? Is not the rich and powerful Suleiman my 
father? why should I not speak out in my own 
house—Mahomet, rasour Allah! whose filthy 
words have been thrown in my teeth? whose 
dog is it has barked at me on my own threshold? 
what fool is it has forgotten a husband's hands, 
has mocked the Cadi, and made a jest of the 
Courbash? Do you smile at the lash? Is it un- 
lawful? Has the apostle (blessed be his name!) 
given the dimensions of the stick proper for the 
punishment of a refractory wife, or has he not? 
Has not “the perspicuous book” one blessed 
chapter, taken up with the subject of divorce ; 
and is there nothing in the sacred volume about 
putting a bad wife to death? Have you never 
seen a sack (and not an empty one) floating in 
yonder harbour? and have you still dreamt 
your life was as the Mufti’s, beyond the reach 
of human justice? Fool! fool! whose daughter 
are you, to think yourself privileged to abuse 
my goodness ?’ 

“Yussuf stopped to draw breath; he frowned 
most awfully, and he strutted about the room 
making a tremendous clatter with his heavy- 
heeled boots, to keep up the effect of his ha- 
rangue, like a bantem cock retiring from ;a 
contest, lifting either leg to the greatest possible 
height, and then tramping it down with a vio- 
lence becoming the dignity of its anger. It was 
evident to Zarafat, that her lord had been acting 
a great part, that he was roud of his perfor- 
mance, but still doubtful of its success: and, like 
a cunning critic, during the whole piece she 
preserved a provoking silence infinitely more 
galling than any moderate expression of disap- 
pointment or displeasure. Even after he ceased 
speaking and was perambulating the apartment 
with more immeasurable steps than ever Moslem 
took before, she sat immoveable and silent, re- 
clining on the divanand gazing ona pearl-handled 
mirror, which was placed on one of the highest 
cushions beside her. At length slowly taking 
her eyes off the mirror, the slothful ramblers 
travelled round the room at the pace of a tor- 
toise: they finally reached their destination, 
and having made a voyage of discovery from 
head to foot, they reposed at last on the white 
lips and quivering jaws of her enraged lord. 
He perceived she was about to speak, and he 
was summoning all his courage to sustain the 
shock, when, oh! most lame and impotent con- 
clusion of a domestic quarrel, the only words 
that met his ear were, ‘ Well, Yussuf, is that 
all?’—O ye hen-pecked lords of the creation in 
every corner of the habitable globe! ye brow- 
beaten superiors of the earth, in every gloomy 





parlour of Franguestan! ye spirit-broken mas- 
ters of fiery-tempered mistresses in every suburb 
of the world! if household fury have not con- 
sumed every spark of pity in your breast; if the 
shrill voice of ‘multifarious’ wrath have not 
drowned the feeble cries of male lamentation on 
the earth, O listen with a compassionate ear to 
the sorrows of a poor young husband! 

“Had Yussuf been felled to the earth by a 
single blow of the governor’s tob, he could not 
have been more astonished than he was at the 
one brief question which had just been put to 
him. He was prepared for a torrent of abuse, 
but had no armour for the mind proof against 
the needle-pointed arrow of contempt. * * * 

“ Yussuf took his fingers from his pistol—he 
held his pipe by the mouth-piece instead of the 
middle. He asked his wife if she had been 
smoking haskis—if she had gone mad; and his 
wife asked him if he had been amongst the The- 
riakis, had chewed opium, and become intoxi- 
cated. 

“ Any sort of invective like his own was a 
consolation to his heart: he still waxed wrath, 
but he thought he might compromise his choler; 
and since the threat of personal violence had 
failed of producing the effect he expected, he 
resolved to try what a sudden ebullition of rage 
would do on inanimate objects, as a last resource. 
Once more he elevated his voice, his face looked 
bigger than the Sultan’s, he stamped on the floor, 
he struck a little slave who had the misfortune 
to enter the apartment; he gazed all around for 
some trinket of his wife’s on which to vent his 
fury. At last, the pearl-handled mirror, which 
lay on the divan, caught his eye ; he knew how 
much his lady prized it: he seized hold of it, 
dashed it to the ground, and trampled it under 
foot. 

“ Zarafat now thought it high time to be fu- 
rious in return. She very quietly divested her- 
self of a rich caftin lined with ermine, which 
was thrown over her shoulders, she took off her 
gold bracelets, then her necklace, deposited 
them safely under the cushion, and then stood 
up. All this was done without the least flurry. 
She advanced towards Yussuf, who was standing 
at the opposite window, with a slow step and an 
awful countenance. Yussuf, of course, showed 
no outward sign of terror; but the glare of the 
strong sun was annoying to his eyes; he walked 
from the window as his wife approached, he 
went in the direction of the door, but he scorned 
to go out. Alas! he could not: the slow step of 
the lady had become a gallop; she rushed with 
the velocity of lightning to the door, seized on the 
person of her lord, yelled like a fury, clawed 
like a wild cat, hissed like a serpent, and imi- 
tated that reptile in emitting venom on its vic- 
tim—she spat on her lord’s beard! The assailed 
was more than ever confounded at the indignity, 
but his consternation was complete, when the 
magnificent amber mouth-picce of his pipe was 
wrenched from his hand, and dashed to atoms 
on the floor. 

“Hitherto Yussuf was acting solely on the 
defensive : to save his visage from the ten claws 
of the fury was all he aimed at; but here, at a 
single impulse of phrenzy, to see three hundred 
piastres worth of amber and enamelled gold 
smashed before his eyes, it was too much for flesh 
and blood to endure. He lifted his pipe-stick, 
and endeavoured to push the fury off; he did 
his best to disengage his arms, but he now found 
a second assailant behind him, in the person of 
the little black slave now clinging to his throat, 
now retreating from his blows, then harassing 
him in the rear, then pulling his turban over 
his eyes, and clawing the back of his neck in a 
most pitiable manner.” ii. 24—7. 

For the result of this conflict, and the descrip- 
tion of the calm that ensued, we must refer to 
Mr. Madden’s volumes; we have already far 
exceeded our limits; but our readers, we think, 
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will perceive that we could not have paused be- 
fore with any propriety; and pardon us the 
length of the specimens we have given, of a 
work so rich in entertaining matter. We heartily 
recommend it. 











LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPZDIA. 

Lives of Eminent British Lawyers. By Henry 
Roscoe, Esq., Barrister-at- Law. London, 1530. 
Longman & Co. 

WE rejoice to see the Cabinet Cyclopxdia pro- 
ceeding in a manner so calculated to afford satis- 
faction to its subscribers, and to preserve its 
extensive popularity. The present volume, con- 
taining the lives of some of the most remarkable 
men who have acquired fame and riches in the 
profession of the law, is the production of a young 
lawyer, Mr. Roscoe, who has already distin- 
guished himself by two legal publications of ac- 
knowledged merit. His reputation for diligence, 
accuracy, and neatness of composition, is not 
likely to be diminished by this relaxation from 
the severer studies of his profession; nor will 
the details of the lives and habits of some of the 
most successful candidates for forensic honours, 
which are here recorded, be altogether useless 
to those engaged in similar pursuits, since their 
diligence and zeal cannot fail to be stimulated 
by examples of steady and persevering industry, 
to be observed even in men on whom nature had 
bestowed the most brilliant and uncommon 
talents. 

The task of selecting, from the vast number of 
celebrated names which adorn the legal history 
of this country, such only as the limited space 
of one small volume would admit, was not easy, 
and has, altogether, been performed by the au- 
thor with judgment. Beginning with Sir Edward 
Coke, the biographer has supplied concise and 
interesting memoirs of some of the most cele- 
brated men who lived during a period of two 
hundred years from the time of that profound 
lawyer, down to the present. The volume con- 
cludes with the life of Sir Samuel Romilly. As 
it is impossible to go regularly through a work of 
this nature, and to point out all that appears de- 
serving of the reader’s attention, we shall merely 
extract those passages from some of these bio- 
graphies which afford fair specimens of the 
author’s mode of treating his subject. We begin 
with a comparison between the characters of 

Sir Francis Bacon and Sir Edward Coke. 

“ It will not, perhaps, be altogether useless to 
compare the characters and fortunes of these 
two celebrated men. With powers of mind which 
have probably never been equalled; with phi- 
losophy to unravel the errors of ages, and to 
link with the highest of human sciences his own 
immortal name; with an intellect so subtle and 
searching, as not only to traverse the world of 
matter, but to pierce into the unexplored realms 
of mind; with sagacity to read, and with inge- 
nuity to govern, the characters of others; with 
a bland and copious tongue; and with an obe- 
dient and powerful pen; above all, with the 
richest of human gifts, the capacity of taking the 
most enlarged views of man’s true happiness: 
with all these countless blessings showered la- 
vishly upon him, Bacon has left a name which, 
in despite of its immortality, every honest and 
honourable man would scorn to bear; a name 
debased by the most mean and groveling ambi- 
tion, by thorough want of principle, and by the 
profligate abandonment of high and honourable 
feeling. Nor did he fail to reap his due reward 
in the insolence and ingratitude of those whom 
he had helped to raise and to flatter, and in the 
contempt of all to whom such debasement was 
odious. 

“Far inferior in intellectual capacity, with 
none of the science, and with little of the litera- 





ably his superior. Unimpeached in his integrity, 
consistent, honest, and firm in his political prin- 
ciples, he exhibited an admirable example of 
the most difficult of all virtues—virtue in public 
life. The dignified self-respect with which he 
conducted bimself in his contests with the court, 
forms a striking contrast to the abject submis- 
sion of Bacon, whenever he discovered that he 
had offended the king or his favourite. Nor is 
the conclusion of the lives of these great men 
less instructive. They had both been dismissed 
from their high stations; they had both been 
disgraced at court: but Coke retired with the 
enlivening consciousness of his honest and ho- 
nourable life; Bacon, ‘ with wasted spirits and 
an oppressed mind,’ and with bitter reflections 
on his shattered fortunes.” p. 40-1. 


Sir Matthew Hale. 


The early career of Sir Matthew Hale is so 
much at variance with his subsequent career, 
that we are at a loss how to reconcile the vices 
and extravagances displayed in his youth, with 
the virtues and excellencies which adorned the 
after-life of this illustrious statesman, and emi- 
nent constitutional Jawyer. But we shall pass 
over the detail of his youthful follies, and come 
at once to the period of his life worthy of re- 
membrance. 

In 1654, while filling the office of one of the 
justices of the Court of Common Pleas, Hale 
was elected one of the five Knights of the Shire 
returned to Parliament for the county of Glou- 
cester. His name appears in the Parliament, 
which a few years after recalled Charles II. The 
high estimation in which Hale was held for in- 
tegrity as a man, and profound knowledge as a 
lawyer, pointed him out as a fit person to fill the 
ottice of Chief Baron; judging from modern 
practice, it would hardly be expected that he 
urged the smallness of his fortune as an objection 
to his acceptance of the dignity: — 

“«*The smallness of my estate, the greatness of 
my charge, and some debts, make me unable to 
bear it with that decency which becomes it, un- 
Tess I should ruin myself and family: my estate 
not above 500/. per annum ; six children unpro- 
vided for; and a debt of 1000/. lying upon me.’ 
Notwithstanding these objections, Hale was soon 
afterwards appointed Chief Baron of the Exche- 
quer ; and, on delivering to him his commission, 
the Chancellor, Lord Clarendon, expressed in 
warm terms the singular esteem he entertained 
for his character, telling him ‘that if the King 
could have found an honester and fitter man for 
that employment, he would not have advanced 
him to it; but that he had preferred him, be- 
cause he knew no other who deserved it so 
well.’ ” p. 70-1. 

Lord Guilford. 


In compiling the life of Lord Keeper Guilford, 
Mr. Roscoe has most judiciously adopted and 
preserved, as far as possible, the style and lan- 
guage in which the character and habits of the 
Lord Keeper have been portrayed by the Hon. 
Roger North, his younger brother ; and though 
aware that this biography is familiar and in 
the hands of very many of our readers, we can- 
not refrain from giving the following specimens, 
as showing the eccentric character of the Lord 
Keeper, and the agreeable naiveté of the style 
of his relative and biographer :— 

“On the 28th of June, 1661, Mr. North was 
called to the bar, and applied himself diligently 
to practice. His income at this period consisted 
only of 60/., allowed by his father, and afterwards 
reduced to 50/., and 20/. from his grandfather. 
He attended the courts with assiduity, and being 
much noticed and encouraged by the Attorney- 
General, Sir Geoffrey Palmer, he soon began to 
find himself in practice. * * * 

“The circuit selected by Mr. North was the 


ture of Bacon, Sir Edward Coke, in all the es- | Norfolk; and, although at first he did not re- 
sentials ofa truly noble character, was immeasur- | ceive much ncouragement, ‘his resolution was 





to persevere, knowing success in circuit business 
to be alcardinal ingredient in a lawyer’s good 
fortune.’ He displayed that discretion by which 
he was distinguished, in being ‘exceeding careful 
to keep fair with the cocks of the circuit, and 
particularly with Serjeant Earl, who had almost 
a monopoly.’—‘ If he was concerned as counsel, 
he stood in great awe of the chief practisers; for 
they, having the conduct of the cause, take it ill 
if a young man blurts out anything, though pos- 
sibly to the purpose, because it seems to top 
them ; and, sometimes, if it do not take with the 
court, throw up, saying, the cause was given away; 
which almost blasts a young man. Therefore, 
when he had a significant point to offer, he first 
acquainted the foreman with it, which was com- 
monly well taken; and he in return would say, 
move it yourself, and then he seconded it.’” 86-7. 

The eminent success which he met with in 
his profession effected a speedy revolution in 
the habits of the Lord Keeper, and from leading 
a solitary life and secluding himself in his cham- 
bers in the Temple from intercourse with all 
save a few congenial spirits, he courted society, 
and, probably envying the happier lot of some 
of his contemporaries, formed the bold design of 
matrimony. From the amusing anecdotes given 
of his want of success on his first matrimonial 
attempts, it would seem that the Lord Keeper 
was a less successful advocate for himself in the 
boudoir of the fair, than for his client at the 
bar of a court of justice. Our limits prevent our 
giving more than one of these entertaining 
anecdotes. 

“* Another proposition came to his lordship 
by a city broker from Sir John Lawrence, who 
had many daughters, and those reputed beau- 
ties, and the fortune was to be 6000/. His lord- 
ship went and dined with the alderman, and 
liked the lady, who (as the way is,) was dressed 
out for a muster. And coming to treat, the por- 
tion shrank to 5000/.; and upon that his lord- 
ship parted, and was not gone far, before Mr. 
broker (following) came to him, and said, that 
Sir John would give 500/. at the birth of the first 
child; but that would not do, for his lordship 
hated such screwing. Not long after this des- 
patch, his lordship was made the King’s Soli- 
citor-General, and then the broker came again 
with news, that Sir John would give 10,0002. 
No! his lordship said, after such usage he would 
not proceed if he might have 20,000/. So ended 
that affair, and his lordship’s mind was once 
more settled in tranquillity.’ ” p. 92. 

The Lord Keeper was inferior to no lawyer of 
his time, and filled successively the great offices 
of King’s Counsel, Solicitor General, Attorney 
General, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
and Keeper of the Great Seal, with great ability 
and benefit to his country—devoting, in a most 
laudable degree, his time, attention, and talents 
to the correction of abuses in that Court, over 
which he latterly presided. 

“Upon taking his seat in the Court of Chan- 
cery, the first object of the Lord Keeper was to 
reform, so far as lay in his own power, the abuses 
of the court. ‘The greatest pain he endured,’ 
says his biographer, ‘ moved from a sense he had 
of the torment the suitors underwent by the ex- 
cessive charges and delays of the court; for the 
easing of whom he was always in thought more 
or less, to contrive ways and means of expedition 
and retrenchment of charges.’ The variety of 
opposing interests rendered this a difficult task; 
but the Lord Keeper proposed to accomplish it 
gradually, without alarming the officers of the 
court by the introduction of a sudden and violent 
reform. ‘ As occasion proffered, he declared his 
mind, and retrenched many superfluities, or 
rather nuisances, in the court.’ ”’ p. 101. 


Lord Jefferies. 


No name which appears in the whole cata- 
logue of the English bar is more justly or more 
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universally reprobated. Without one redeeming 
virtue, his life exhibited a continued scene of 
vice and depravity, and these in a degree calcu- 
lated to call forth the just indignation and ab- 
horrence of an enlightened people. The com- 
mencement of his re se ta career was typical 
of his future conduct, and showed that he would 
never hesitate, should the opportunity occur, 
to use the meanest artifices to promote his in- 
terests. 

“We are told by Roger North, that, ‘ after 
he was called to the bar, he used to sit in coffee- 
houses, and order his man to come and tell him 
that company attended him at his chamber; at 
which he would huff and say, ‘let them stay a 
little, I will come presently,’ and thus made a 
show of business.” p. 114. 


Having been appointed Recorder of London, 
in 1678, he engratiated himself at Court, and 
from that time his rise to the highest honours 
and power, was rapid. In 1685 we find him 
raised to the Peerage. His whole life, whether 
public or private, is stained with instances of 
unexampled cruelty; but we shall spare our- 
selves and our readers (referring those, if such 
there be who delight in recitals of atrocity, to 
Mr. Roscoe’s work) and content ourselves with 
one instance of his unbounded barbarity. 

“The progress of Jefferies through the western 
counties might have been tracked by the blood 
which he so lavishly shed; and some anecdotes 
of his cruelties have been preserved which strike 
the reader with indignant horror. When the 
sisters of one of the prisoners who had been con- 
victed stopped his coach, to the wheels of which 
they clung, begging mercy for their brother, he 
ordered his coachman to cut their arms and hands 
with his whip.” p. 125. 


Lord Mansfield. 


To every reader, who has in any degree made 
himself acquainted with the political history of 
his country, the name of Mansfield is familiar, 
being connected, in point of time, with some of 
the most remarkable incidents of a very im- 
portant period, and appearing on the same stage 
associated with those of the most eminent states- 
men who ever adorned any age. The Hon. 
William Murray, after passing through West- 
minster School, and attaining high distinction 
at Oxford, as a student of Christ Church, was 
called to the bar in 1721. It appears, that for 
some time he was without any practice at the 
bar, and has been heard to say, that he never 
knew the interval between a total want of 
employment and an income of £3000 a year. 
In 1743, we find him Solicitor General, and an 
efficient supporter of the administration of the 


ay. 

“ Of his style as a parliamentary orator, and 
of the character which he held in the house, 
Walpole has spoken in terms of high commen- 
dation. ‘ Murray, who at the beginning of the 
session was awed by Pitt, finding himself sup- 
ported by Fox, surmounted his fears, and con- 
vinced the house, and Pitt too, of his superior 
abilities. He grew most uneasy to the latter. 
Pitt could only attack; Murray only defend. 
Fox, the boldest and ablest champion, was still 
more formed to worry; but the keenness of his 
sabre was blunted by the difficulty with which 
he drew it from the scabbard; I mean the hesi- 
tation and ungracefulness of his delivery took off 
from the force of his arguments. Murray, the 
brightest genius of the three, had too much and 
too littleof the lawyer: he refined too much, and 
could wrangle too little, for a popular assembly. 
Pitt’s figure was commanding; Murray’s engag- 
ing, from a decent openness; Fox’s dark and 
troubled; yet the latter was the only agreeable 
man. Pitt could not unbend; Murray in private 
was inelegant; Fox was cheerful, social, com- 
municative. In conversation none of them had 


wit: Murray never hag: Fox had in his speeches, 





from clearness of head and asperity of argument. 
Pitt’s wit was genuine; not tortured into the 
service, like the quaintnesses of my Lord Ches- 
terfield.” p. 179-80. 


Lord Thurlow. 


Of the social habits and convivial talents of 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow, his biographer gives 
us the following account :-— 

“ * Notwithstanding the ruggedness and aspe- 
rity which he displayed,—qualities that procured 
him the nickname of the tiger,—no man could 
at times appear more pleasing, affable, and 
communicative in conversation. I have once 
ortwice seen him on such occasions, which were 
more highly valued because they were rare or 
unexpected. During the period of his youth he 
had led a dissolute life, and had given proofs of 
his devotion to pleasure scarcely compatible, as 
it might have been thought, with the severe 
studies and profession of the law. To these 
irregularities the Duchess of Kingston impru- 
dently ventured to allude, whilst on her trial at 
the bar of the house of lords, when Thurlow was 
attorney-general. Like Henley Earl of Nor- 
thington, his predecessor in the high office of 
chancellor, Thurlow mingled oaths and execra- 
tions with his common discourse. In the after- 
noon of life, conviviality, wine, and society unbent 
his mind. It was with Mr. Rigby, Lord Gower, 
Lord Weymouth, Mr. Dundas, and a few other 
select friends, that he threw off his constitutional 
severity. At the pay office in Whitehall, where 
Rigby then resided, Lord Thurlow forgot the 
double toils annexed to his situation as head of 
the law and as minister of state. Possessed of 
faculties so transcendant, however mingled with 
human weakness and infirmity, he must always 
be considered as one of the most eminent indi- 
viduals who sat in the councils of George the 
third at any period of his reign.’ 

“In his convivial habits the chancellor some- 
times found a companion in the premier. ‘ Re- 
turning by way of frolic,’ says Sir Nathaniel 
Wraxall, ‘ very late at night, on horseback, to 
Wimbledon from Addiscombe, the seat of Mr. 
Jenkinson near Croydon, where the party had 
dined, Lord Thurlow, then chancellor, Pitt, and 
Dundas found the turnpike-gate, situate between 
Tooting and Streatham, thrown open. Being 
elevated above their usual prudence, and having 
no servant near them, they passed through the 
gate at a brisk pace, without stopping to pay 
the toll, regardless of the remonstrances or 
threats of the turnpike-man, who, running after 
them, and believing them to belong to some 
highwaymen who had recently committed some 
depredations on that road, discharged the con- 
tents of his blunderbuss at their backs. Happily 
he did no injury.’”’ p. 277-8. 


Although the circumstance is no doubt in the 
recollection of our readers, we cannot forbear 
extracting the words of the animated and power- 
ful reply made by Lord Thurlow to the Duke of 
Grafton, when the latter, in all the violence of 
faction and party spirit, reproached the former 
with his plebeian extraction and recent admis- 
sion to the peerage. 

“*T am amazed,’ he said, in a level tone of 
voice, ‘at the attack the noble duke has made 
on me. Yes, my lords,’ considerably raising his 
voice, ‘I am amazed at his grace’s speech. The 
noble duke cannot Jook before him, behind him, 
or on either side of him, without seeing some 
noble peer who owes his seat in this house to his 
successful exertions in the profession to which 
I belong. Does he not feel that it is as honour- 
able to owe it to these, as to being the accident 
of an accident? To all these noble lords the 
language of the noble duke is as applicable and 
as insulting as it is to myself. But I don’t fear 
to meet it single and alone. No one venerates 
the peerage more than I do;—but, my lords, 1 
must say, that the peerage solicited me, not I 





the peerage. Nay more, I can say, and will say, 
that as a peer of parliament, as speaker of this 
right honourable house, as keeper of the great 
seal, as guardian of his majesty’s conscience, as 
lord high chancellor of England, nay, even in 
that character alone in which the noble duke 
would think it an affront to be considered,—as a 
Man, I am at this moment as respectable,—I 
beg leave to add,—I am at this time as much 
respected, as the proudest peer I now look down 
upon.’ ”’ p. 282. 

It was our intention to have presented to our 
readers some extracts from the life of Lord 
Erskine, and also of Sir Samuel Romilly, but 
having already exceeded our limits, we must 
refer to Mr. Roscoe’s volume, earnestly recom- 
mending it as one calculated to afford both 
instruction and amusement to all classes of 
readers. 





Our Village: Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. By Mary Russell Mitford. Post 8°. 
London, 1830. Whittaker & Co. 


Tue very wide and well-deserved celebrity of 
the previous series from the pen of this writer, 
is doubtless owing to the lively and original 
character she has so successfully infused into all 
her productions. There is a sort of spell in her 
picturesque descriptions of village scenery and 
manners —a species of modern witchery far 
more attractive than the more dreaded power of 
ancient date, but which lays its readers under 
no less irresistible an influence. Miss Mitford 
is indeed one of those favoured few, of whom it 
has been observed by Johnson, in the instance 
of Thomson, that he could not even behold a 
candle burning without his imagination being 
affected by a flood of poetical ideas. Thus, in 
her village walks, this ingenious and accom- 
plished writer seems to invest nature with the 
brightest and happiest colours, and to describe 
incidents and characters with the ability and 
truth of a practised observer of life. 

The stories in the present volume, we may 
safely assert, fully sustain the reputation pre- 
viously acquired by the former ones; more par- 
ticularly in a few of the more humorous, such 
as the “Cobbler over the way,” “ The General 
and his Lady,” and “ Lost and Won.” Those 
entitled “The Election,’ “The China Jug,” 
and “ Pride will have a Fall,” are admirable 
specimens in their way—as we propose to show 
from the few extracts which our limits will 
permit us to give. The portraits of the General 
and his Lady are well drawn; and there is 
much liveliness in the narrative. 

“ All persons of a certain standing in life, 
remember—for certainly nothing was ever more 
unforgetable—the great scarlet fever of England, 
when volunteering was the order of the day; 
when you could scarcely meet with a man who 
was not, under some denomination or other, a 
soldier; when a civil topic could hardly find a 
listener; when little boys played at reviewing, 
and young ladies learned the sword exercise. It 
was a fine ebullition of national feeling—of loy- 
alty and of public spirit, and cannot be looked 
back to without respect: but, at the moment, 
the strange contrasts—the perpetual discrepan- 
cies—and the comical self-importance which it 
produced and exhibited, were infinitely divert- 
ing. Iwasa very little girl at the time; but 
even now I cannot recollect without laughing, 
the appearance of a cornet of yeomanry cavalry, 
who might have played Falstaff without stuffing, 
and was obliged to complete his military deco- 
rations by wearing (and how he contrived to 
keep up the slippery girdle, one can hardly 
imagine) three silken sashes sewed into one! 
To this day, too, I remember the chuckling de- 
light with which a worthy linen-draper of my 
acquaintance heard himself addressed as Cap- 
tain, whilst measuring a yard of ribbon; pre- 
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tending to make light of the appellation, but | 
evidently as proud of his title as a newly-dubbed | 
knight, or a peer of the last edition ; and I never | 
shall forget the astonishment with which I be- 
held a field-officer, in his double epaulettes, 
advance obsequiously to the carriage-door, to 
receive an order for five shillings worth of sta- 
tionery! The prevailing spirit fell in exactly 
with the national character,—loyal, patriotic, 
sturdy and independent; very proud, and a 
little vain; fond of excitement, and not indif- 
ferent to personal distinction; the whole popu- 
lation borne along by one laudable and power- 
ful impulse, and yet each man preserving, in 
the midst of that great leveller, military disci- 
pline, his individual peculiarities and blameless 
self-importance. It was a most amusing era! 

“In large country towns, especially where 
they mustered two or three different corps, and 
the powerful stimulant of emulation was super- 
added to the original martial fury, the goings 
on of these Captain Pattypans furnished a stand- 
ing comedy, particularly when aided by the 
solemn etiquette and strong military spirit of 
their wives, who took precedence according to 
the rank of their husbands, from the colonel’s 
lady down to the corporal’s, and were as com- 
plete martialists, as proud of the services of 
their respective regiments, and as much im- 
pressed with the importance of field-days and 
reviews, as if they had actually mounted the 
cockade and handled the firelock in their own 
proper persons. Foote’s inimitable farce was 
more than realized; and the ridicules of that 
period have only escaped being perpetuated in 
a new ‘ Mayor of Garrat,’ by the circumstance 
of the whole world, dramatists and all, being in- 
volved in them. ‘ The lunacy was so ordinary, 
that the whippers were in arms too.’ 

“That day is past. Even the yeomanry ca- 
valry, the last lingering remnant of the volun- 
teer system, whom I have been accustomed to 
see annually parade through the town of B., with 
my pleasant friend Captain M. at their head,— 
that respectable body, of which the band always 
appeared to me so much more numerous than 
the corps,—even that respectable body is dis- 
solved: whilst the latest rag of the infantry ser- 
vice—the long-preserved uniform and cocked 
hat of my old acquaintance, Dr. R., whilome 
physician to the B. Association, figured last 
summer as a scarecrow, stuffed with straw, and 
perched on a gate, an old gun tucked under its 
arm, to frighten the sparrows from his cherry- 
orchard! Except the real soldiers, and every 
now and then some dozen of fox-hunters at a 
hunt-ball (whose usual dress-uniform, by the 
way, scarlet over black, makes them look just 
like a flight of ladybirds), excepting these 
gallant sportsmen, and the real bond fide offi- 
cers, one cannot now see a red coat for love or 
money. The glory of the volunteers is departed! 

“ In the meantime I owe to them one of the 
pleasantest recollections of my early life. 

“It was towards the beginning of the last 
war, when the novelty and freshness of the vo- 
lunteering spirit had somewhat subsided, and 
the government was beginning to organize a 
more regular defensive force, under the name 
of local militia, that our old friend Colonel San- 
ford was appointed, with the rank of brigadier 
general, to the command of the district in which + 
we resided. Ever since I could recollect, I had 
known Colonel Sanford—indeed a little brother 
of mine, who died at the age of six months, had 
had the honour to be his godson ; and from my 
earliest remembrance, the good Colonel—fie 
upon me to forget his brigadiership!—the good 
General had been set down by myself, as well 
as by the rest of the world, for a confirmed old 
bachelor. His visits to our house had, indeed, 
been only occasional, since he had been almost 
constantly on active service, in different quarters 





of the globe; so that we had merely caught a 


sight of him as he passed from the East Indies 
to the West, or in his still more rapid transit, 
from Gibraltar to Canada. For full a dozen 
years however (and further the recollection of a 
young lady of sixteen could hardly be expected 
to extend), he had seemed to be a gentleman 
very considerably on the wrong side of fifty,— 
‘ or by’r Lady inclining to threescore,’-—and that 
will constitute an old bachelor, in the eyes of 
any young lady in Christendom. 

“ His appearance was not calculated to di- 
minish that impression. In his person, General 
Sanford was tall, thin, and erect; as stiff and 
perpendicular as a ramrod! with a bald head, 
most exactly powdered; a military queue; a 
grave formal countenance; and a complexion, 
partly tanned and partly frozen, by frequent ex- 
posure to the vicissitudes of different climates, 
into one universal and uniform tint of reddish 
brown or brownish red. 

“ His disposition was in good keeping with 
this solemn exterior,—grave and saturnine. He 
entered little into ladies’ conversation, with 
whom, indeed, he seldom came much in contact; 
and for whose intellect he was apt to profess a 
slight shade of contempt,—an unhappy trick, to 
which your solemn wiseacre is sometimes ad- 
dicted. All men, I fear, entertain the opinion; 
but the clever ones discreetly keep it to them- 
selves. With other gentlemen he did hold grave 
converse, on politics, the weather, the state of 
the roads, the news of the day, and other gentle- 
manly topics; and when much at ease in his 
company, he would favour them with a few 
prosing stories, civil and military. One, in par- 
ticular was of formidable length. I have seen 
a friend of his wince as he began, ‘ When I was 
in Antigua.’.—For the rest, the good General 
was an admirable person; a gentleman, by birth, 
education, and character; a man of the highest 
honour, the firmest principles, and the purest 
benevolence. He was an excellent officer, also, 
of the old school; one who had seen much ser- 
vice; was a rigid disciplinarian, and somewhat 
of a Martinet. Just the man to bring the new 
levies into order, although not unlikely to look 
with considerable scorn on the holiday soldiers, 
who had never seen anything more nearly re- 
sembling a battle, than a sham fight at a 
review. 

“ He paid us a visit, of course, when he came 
to be installed into his new ottice, and to take a 
house at B. his destined head-quarters; and 
after the first hearty congratulations on his pro- 
motion, his old friend, a joker by profession, 
began rallying him, as usual, on the necessity of 
taking a wife; on which, instead of returning 
his customary grave negative, the General stam- 
mered, looked foolish, and, incredible as it may 
seem that a blush could be seen through such a 
complexion, actually blushed; and when left 
alone with his host, after dinner, in lieu of the 
much dreaded words, ‘ When I was in Antigua!’ 
seriously requested his advice on the subject of 
matrimony: which that sage counsellor, certain 
that a marriage was settled, and not quite sure 
that it had not already taken place, immediately 
gave, in the most satisfactory manner; and be- 
fore the conversation was finished, was invited 
to attend the wedding on the succeeding 
Thursday. 

“ The next time that we saw the General, he 
was accompanied by a lovely little girl, whom 
he introduced as his wife, but who might readily 
have passed for his grand-daughter. 1 wanted a 
month of sixteen; and 1] was then, and am now, 
perfectly convinced, that Mrs. Sanford was my 
junior. The fair bride had been a ward of the 
bridegroom’s—the orphan, and I believe, desti- 
tute daughter of a brother officer. He had 
placed her, many years back, at a respectable 
country boarding-school, where she remained, 
until his new appointment, and, as he was 
pleased to say, his friends’ suggestions induced 





him to resolve upon matrimony, and look about 
for a wife, as a necessary appendage to his offi- 
cial situation.” p. 121—27. 

The story of The Election is also well told, and 
we present the reader with a specimen : 

“ Rose Danby was indeed a daughter of whom 
any father might have been proud. Of middle 
height and exquisite symmetry, with a rich, 
dark, glowing complexion, a profusion of glossy, 
curling, raven hair, large affectionate black 
eyes, and a countenance at once so sweet and 
so spirited, that her ready smile played over her 
face like a sunbeam. Her temper and under- 
standing were in exact keeping with such a 
countenance—playful, gentle, clever, and kind ; 
and her accomplishments and acquirements of 
the very highest order. When her father en- 
tered on his new residence she had just com- 
pleted her fifteenth year; and he, unable longer 
to dispense with the pleasure of her society, 
took her from the excellent schoo! near London, 
at which she had hitherto been placed, and de- 
termined that her education should be finished 
by masters at home. 

“It so happened that this little town con- 
tained one celebrated artist, a professor of 
dancing, who kept a weekly academy for young 
ladies, which was attended by half the families 
of gentility in the country. M. Le Grand (for 
the dancing master was a little lively French- 
man) was delighted with Rose. He declared 
that she was his best pupil, his very best, the 
best that ever he had in his life. ‘ Mais voyez 
done, Monsieur!’ said he one day to ber father, 
who would have scorned to know the French for 
‘ How d’ ye do;’—‘ Voyez comme elle met de 
Yaplomb, de la force, de la netteté, dans ses 
entrechats! Qu’elle est leste, et légére, et petrie 
de graces, la petite!’ And Mr. Danby compre- 
hending only that the artist was praising his 
darling, swore that Monsieur was a good fellow, 
and returned the compliment, after the English 
fashion, by sending him a haunch of venison 
the next day. 

“ But M. Le Grand was not the only admirer 
whom Rose met with at the dancing school. 

“ It chanced that Mr. Cardonnel also had an 
only daughter, a young person about the same 
age, bringing up under the eye of her mother, 
and a constant attendant at the professor’s aca- 
demy. The two girls, nearly of a height, and 
both good dancers, were placed together as 
partners ; and being almost equally prepossess- 
ing in person and manner, (for Mary Cardonnel 
was a sweet, delicate, fair creature, whose mild 
blue eyes seemed appealing to the kindness of 
every one they looked upon, ) took an immediate 
and lasting fancy to each other; shook hands at 
meeting and parting, smiled whenever their 
glances chanced to encounter; and soon began 
to exchange a few kind and hurried words in 
the pauses of the dance, and to hold more con- 
tinuous chat at the conclusion. And Lady 
Elizabeth, almost as much charmed with Rose 
as her daughter, seeing in the lovely little girl 
everything to like, and nothing to disapprove, 
encouraged and joined in the acquaintance ; 
attended with a motherly care to her cloaking 
and shawling; took her home in her own car- 
riage when it rained; and finally waylaid Mr. 
Danby, who always came himself to fetch his 
darling, and with her bland and gracious smile 
requested the pleasure of Miss Danby's com- 
pany to a party of young people, which she was 
about to give on the occasion of her daughter's 
birthday. I am afraid that our sturdy reformer 
was going tosay No! —But Rose's ‘Oh papa!’ 
was irresistible; and to the party she went. 

“ After this, the young people became every 
day more intimate. Lady Elizabeth waited on 
Mrs. Danby, and Mrs. Danby returned the call; 
but her state of health precluded visiting, and 
her husband, who piqued himself on firmness 
and consistency, contrived, though with some 
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violence to his natural kindness of temper, to 
evade the friendly advances and invitations of 
the rector. 

“The two girls, however, saw one another 
almost every day. It was a friendship like that 
of Rosalind and Celia, whom, by the way, they 
severally resembled in temper and character— 
Rose having much of the brilliant gaiety of the 
one fair cousin, and Mary the softer and gentler 
charm of the other. They rode, walked, and 
sang together; were never happy asunder ; 
played the same music; read the same books ; 
dressed alike ; worked for each other; and in- 
terchanged their own little property of trinkets 
and flowers, with a generosity that seemed only 
emulous which should give most. 

“ At first, Mr. Danby was a little jealous of 
Rose’s partiality for the rectory; but she was so 
fond of him, so attentive to his pleasures, that 
he could not find in his heart to check hers: 
and when after a long and dangerous illness, 
with which the always delicate Mary was affect- 
ed, Mr. Cardonnel went to him, and with tears 
streaming down his cheeks, told him that he 
believed that under Providence he owed his 
daughter’s life to Rose’s unwearying care, the 
father’s heart was fairly vanquished ; he wrung 
the good rector’s hand, and never grumbled at 
her long visits again. Lady Elizabeth,’also, had 
her share in producing this change of feeling, 
by presenting him in return for innumerable 
baskets of peaches and melons, and hot-house 
grapes (in the culture of which he was curious), 
with a portrait of Rose, drawn by herself—a 
strong and beautiful likeness, with his own 
favourite greyhound at her feet; a picture which 
he would not have exchanged for ‘ The Trans- 
figuration.’”’ p. 198—202. 

There are many others, with numerous scenes 
and passages of a piquant, and sometimes witty, 
vein, which would reflect credit on works of 
bolder pretensions and higher emprise ; in short, 
we greatly prefer these excellent portraits of 
humble life and natural beauty, to the thou- 
sand and one tales of falsely-termed fashionable 
society, or outrageous sentiment, which still 
continue to teem from what is termed the popu- 
lar press. Finally, we heartily congratulate the 
gifted writer of these spirited and pleasant 
sketches, on the unexhausted stores of rural in- 
cident and adventure which she appears to have 
treasured up from long experience and observa- 
tion. 





The Career of Woman: and other Poems. By 
Charles Lewis. London, 1830. Bull. 


Minor poetry is like the small and scanty 
streams which are sometimes the whole strength 
of a fountain, but at others only indicate the 
existence of some larger and nobler body of 
water at a distance. A careful observer will be 
generally able to distinguish a difference of this 
kind ; and in the case both of the stream and of 
the poet, there is little difficulty in deciding 
whether what we see be all that exists, or the 
first burst of hidden, precious wealth. Beshrew 
the critic, we would always say, who does not 
feel a good-natured gladness in his heart at 
meeting with a young poet of any promise, or 
who would not stretch out his hand to hail him 
on a path which ought to be one of peace and 
beauty. We know that there is a mortifying 
uncertainty, after all, in respect to what a writer 
may become who has not yet done much—but 
the blossom is not the less pleasant to look at 
though it may never become an apple, and the 
bud of a wild flower is certainly not to be de- 
spised, though we are sure it can never open 
into a tulip. For this and many a reason which 
we cannot now wait to urge, we have a very 
sovereign contempt for all contemptuous critics 
of minor poetry, and if we were in want of some 
example to encourage our readers in this senti- 





ment, we should be obliged to look far before 
we found a better than Mr. Lewis affords us. 

The interesting little volume which lies on 
our table has many claims to attention: it con- 
tains a large portion of that matter out of which 
true poetry must always be made—the love of 
beauty; the tenderness and fervency of spirit 
which seek and invite communion with all that 
is lovely in the world of either matter or spirit. 
There are some strokes of considerable pathos 
in the “ Career of Woman,” which is the longest 
piece in the collection, but we confess we prefer 
“Cythera,” and some of the shorter pieces, and 
from these, therefore, we shall make our extracts. 
The following will speak well for Mr. Lewis’s 
powers :— 

The Mourner to his lost Child. 


Spirit of my departed, sainted child !— 

Come, whilst each busy scene of life I leave, 
With thee to hold communion. What though wild 
And visionary be the thoughts that weave 

Their web around my heart; yet they bereave 
My sorrow of its worst, its sharpest sting,— 

For one brief moment’s space my woe relieve, 
And o’er my path a lighter shadow fling. 

And it were better thus :—I dare not think 

That thou indeed hast left me—that I stand 
Deprived of what I dearest loved : how sink 
All the fond hopes my eager fancy plann’d, 
Whilst life becomes a drear and desert land, 
Which I must walk in solitude, uncheered 

By thy bright presence !—Death’s relentless hand 
Hath blighted every hope I fondly reared. 

Thou wert the solace of those gloomy hours, 
When my mind sank beneath its load of care. 
And as some sun-lit spot bedecked with flowers, 
And rich with verdure, when all else was bare, 
So didst thou shine, sweet child of promise fair ! 
A heavenly flower unclosing to the day, 

How had I hoped to see thee blossom there, 
And all a father’s tenderness repay. 

And may these tearful eyes no more behold 

Thy lovely smile—thy sweet expressive face ? 
Shall not these arms again on earth enfold 

Thy slender form, and in my fond embrace 
Press thee against my heart? Alas! | trace 
Thy features cold and motionless; the worm 

Is thy companion in thy resting-place, 

And revels on thy fair, thy beauteous form. 

I view with sorrow the departing sun 

Sink in mild radiance to the shadowy west, 
Gilding the fleecy clouds, whose openings run 

In lengthened vistas, where the eye may rest, 
And on the fair perspective see imprest 

A glorious imagery, by fancy wrought, 

In semblance of those mansions of the blest, 
Where thou, my child,a happier home hast sought. 
F’en in the solemn stillness of the night, 

When all exhausted on my couch I sink, 

Wild dreams of fearful gloom my soul affright : 

I hear thee call to me, as from the brink 

Of some deep- yawning gulf ; and when I think 
To snatch thee from destruction, and extend 

My arms to save thee, thou dost from me shrink, 
And, shrieking, headlong down th’ abyss descend. 


Sometimes thy silvery voice breaks on my ear 

In tones of merriment and laughter loud ; 

Again, thy sylph-like form will re-appear, 

And join the revels of the youthful crowd : 
Whilst I stand by, and then, with feelings proud, 
Believe thee still a tenant of this world, 

Till striving to embrace my child, a shroud, 

By bloodless hands against my breast is hurl’d. 
The day-spring comes,—but with it comes not now 
Thy lips, soft breathing forth the early prayer, 

Or salutation fond, since heavenward thou 

Hast winged thy flight to pay thy homage there. 
Yet though no more an earthly parent’s care 

May wake thy grateful song, at morn or even, 
Fain would | think that thou unseen mayst share 
Thy father’s thoughts, and lift his soul to heaven. 
Yes, I must linger in this world of woe 

My stated time, nor question the decree 

‘That binds me here; still it is bliss to know 

That thou at least art from all sorrows free. 

And though with aching heart I bend the knee, 
As yet awhile the prey of grief | roam, 

Scarce conscious of existence ,—yet to thee 

I look to call me tothy happier home. 


Equally distinguished is the following for true 
poetic feeling. 

Then rose the column, and the sacred dome : 

The flame-fed altar and the mystic rite 

Gave to religious thought a local home 

And habitation ; and in radiance bright 

The hallowed image burst upon the sight 

In all th’ effulgence of perfection’s form : 

The gazing eye grew moistened with delight, 

As throbbed the heart in adoration warm. 





And he, the Parian, that with wondrous art, 

By heavenly inspiration made more bold, 

Nor waxing feeble, or in hand, or heart, 

Gave animation’s semblance to the cold 

And pallid marble,—bade the eye behold 

The goddess, fraught with each celestial grace, 
As there he viewed those ripened charms unfold, 
Well might he glory in each beauteous trace. 


Yet not the splendour which those charms, revealed 
Thus in luxuriant nakedness, displayed, 

So won the worshipper, as when concealed 

The goddess sought retirement in the shade, 

By the tall beech and branching maple made, 

And with the loves there held communion sweet. 
Of competition seemed the rose afraid— 

Her blushes deepening at her own defeat. 


What though by Time’s destroying hand o’erturned, 
‘The sacred fane no more enchant the eye ;— 

What though the altar, where so oft hath burned 
The votive offering, now in ruins lie,— 

Yet still beneath yon blue unclouded sky, 
Unnumbered beauties cheer the wand’rer’s way— 
Fair living types of that divinity, 

That o’er man’s heart rules with eternal sway. 


Nor may the mind without reluctance quit 

The pictures of its own imagining ; 

Those wild, yet pleasing, phantasies that flit 
Through the wide realm of fancy, yet take wing 
For their departure with no sudden spring 

Of evanescence, buton memory’s page 

Impress their strange similitude, and fling 

Their influence o’er the soul through youth and age. 


We recommend this very pleasing volume to 
our readers, as one among the best collections of 
minor poetry which have appeared. 





ALDINE EDITION OF BRITISH POETS. 
No. I. The Poems of Burns. London: Pickering. 


Tue reading public, and especially that part of 
it which has any sort of taste for correct and 
beautiful editions, is greatly indebted to the spi- 
rited, and we may add, erudite publisher of the 
work before us. To Mr. Pickering the high 
praise is due, of having brought into notice some 
of the most valuable, but least known of English 
classics, and we trust that his present under- 
taking will meet with that encouragement at 
the hand of good taste, which it merits. A com- 
plete collection of our poets, with well written 
memoirs, and printed in a good readable type, 
is a desideratum ; and from the specimen of the 
work now sent forth, we feel assured, that the 
Aldine Edition will supply the want. The life of 
Burns is drawn up with much judgment and 
eeling, and we give Mr. Pickering and his editor 
praise, for having begun the series with a poet, 
whose works breathe such true British feeling 
as those of poor Burns. 


The Revenues of the Church of England not a Bur- 
den upon the Public. London, 1830, Murray. 


ALTHOUGH we do not entirely agree in all the 
views taken of this subject by the author of this 
little work, we must, in common with every well- 
wisher to our national church, thank him for 
the manner in which he has stated and reasoned 
upon the case he has undertaken to establish. 

Considerable acuteness and industry are dis- 
played in the researches of the writer; and, 
having made himself perfectly acquainted with 
his subject, he treats it with a degree of skill and 
candour which at once fixes the attention and 
claims conviction. He has entered very minutely 
into a discussion of the origin of ecclesiastical 
endowments in this country, and has clearly ex- 
plained many erroneous impressions prevalent 
upon that subject, as well as with regard to the 
value of church property in general; thus ren- 
dering an essential service to those who now 
enjoy the revenues of the church as a reward for 
the time and talents they have zealously devoted 
to its interests. As a plain, sensible, and in- 
structive pamphlet, we recommend this to the 
parties on both sides of a question now much 
agitated. 
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Good Thoughts in Bad Times: Good Thoughts in 
Worse Times: Mixt Contemplations in Better 
Times. By Thomas Fuller, D.D. London, 1830. 
Pickering. 

WE have read this little book with the most un- 
qualified and unbounded delight. It contains a 
reprint of three tracts published by Fuller in 
1645, 1647, and 1660. It is surprising that they 
should be so little known, and that their merits 
should have remained upwards of a century and 
ahalf unappreciated. They evince extraordinary 
powers of mind; uniting surprising originality 
and flexibility of thought, with uncommon variety 
and ornate beauty of expression. They ought to 
be read by every divine for their piety, by every 
moralist for their purity, and by every scholar 
for their sound practical wisdom. We think, 
that Mr. Pickering deserves the thanks of every 
lover of literature, for having reprinted these 
invaluable tracts. We hope to read them again 
and again. 

Rouge et Noir ; in Six Cantos. By Wm. Read, 
Esq. Third Edition. Longman. 


In this fastidious age it is enough that a volume 
of poetry has entered into the third edition to 
satisfy the author that his work is more than 
commonly approved. Mr. Read’s book has de- 
servedly met with general praise. He has pre- 
sented us with a poem of great promise. As he 
says of himself that he has not yet numbered 
thirty years, we confidently look forward, from 
the talent exhibited in “ Rouge et Noir,” to 
some future effort of a higher character. We do 
not feel ourselves called upon to enter fully 
into the merits of a third edition; but having 
expressed our approbation of Mr. Read’s volume, 
we shall conclude this brief notice with one short 
but beautiful extract. 
The caitiff wretch, unsheltered and unfed, 

Who, wrung by famine into violence, 

And every ill that maddens heart and head,— 

Perhaps denied the niggard recompense 

Of Adam’s curse—by sweat to win his bread,— 

Hath still a mitigating plea, from whence 

Mercy extracts a balm, so soft and sweet, 

That Justice weeps upon the judgment-seat. 

Traité sur Vart de faire des Armes. By Captain 
Ghersi, Professor of Gymnastics and Fencing. 
London, 1830. Page & Son. 

Captain Ghersi, who, we understand, has served 
in our army, and who is highly spoken of by 
amateurs as a fencing-master, has very satisfac- 
torily comprised in a small volume the principles 
of his art. The system of the different parades 
and disengagements is simply developed in a 
few sections; and, various as have been the 
opinions heretofore expressed on particular 
parts of the science, we may confidently assert 
that Captain Ghersi’s observations are supported 
by reasons so plain, and given with such mathe- 
matical precision, as to render his positions in- 
controvertible. We would exemplify as a speci- 
men of the professor’s short and clear method of 
explaining, the description of the feint one, two, 
where the important point sofrequently neglected 
in executing feints, of gradually approaching 
the sword to your adversary’s breast, in propor- 
tion to the feint attempted, is briefly and pithily 
illustrated. 

We should also notice the eighth and tenth 
sections ; the former, containing the true prin- 
ciple of the time thrust, so dangerous to employ 
without thoroughly comprehending the occasions 
when it may be safely and effectively used ; and 
the latter, laying down an admirably instructive 
practice of mutual attack and defence, than 
which nothing can be better for beginners. 

Awork of this description, wherein everything 
necessary to be known is presented in a book 
of portable size, has long been a desideratum 
amongst amateurs; and we think Captain 
Ghersi has succeeded in supplying them with 
the wished for manual of the noble art, 





THE BOOKSELLER'S APPRENTICE; 
OR, 
THE FOOTBALL OF FORTUNE. 


Ir future ages were to judge of the religious 
belief of the modern English, by their novels 
and romances, Fatalism, I suspect, would be as- 
sumed, as having been one of the prevailing 
dogmas. A hero of romance, from Roderick 
Random upwards and downwards, is the crea- 
ture of accident—the sport of circumstance and 
coincidence. Of all the gifts and accoimplish- 
ments which render man a perfect animal, to 
him the power of volition alone seems to be 
wanting. He is like the pebble of the German 
moralist, which, thrown into a deep well, plunges 
headlong downwards, “ playing knickety knock” 
with the sides, till it strikes against the bottom, 
death—or marriage. In real life, however, such 
characters do not by any means form the more 
numerous class. A great portion of mankind 
seems to be born out of the jurisdiction of des- 
tiny—bravingsturdily theshock of circumstances, 
and standing erect and calm in the midst of 
the cross currents of events, which are tossing 
their neighbours up and down like a conjuror’s 
balls. Every one who has wandered for a season 
from his native town inthe provinces, must have 
observed, at each periodical return, a multitude 
of the same steady faces he had left. Black hairs 
may have turned white, and red cheeks grey ; 
but the characteristics of the class and the in- 
dividual are the same: the very conversation 
seems to have stagnated in its ancient channel ; 
old jokes are repeated, old allusions understood, 
and old proverbs encourage him to listen again 
and again to old stories. 

The class of eccentrics, however, to pass over 
the question of respectability, is by far the more 
amusing; and as I have at this moment in my 
memory the portrait of a man who was, in his 
day and generation, the most perfect specimen 
of the tribe which has as yet come under my 
observation, I shall take the liberty of pinning 
him on this sheet of paper for the inspection of 
the curious. 

I met with this curiosity at Panama, where I 
lay ill of fever. He was an Irish lieutenant, 
about five feet and a half high, including a few 
inches of bovt-heel. His face was of that de- 
scription to which the term “ugly” is commonly, 
but erroneously, applied. The nose, indeed, was 
a huge mulberry affair, and the whole geography 
of the features surprisingly irregular; but the 
expression composed from such out-of-the-way 
materials was that of perfect good-humour, and 
brimful of the most harmless and amusing self- 
conceit. In return for the good offices which 
poor Mac— was anxious to render me, I pre- 
sented him with a pair of trousers and a few gay 
waistcoats ; and this interchange of benevolence 
bound us so closely together, that at length he 
disclosed to me, without reserve, the whole of 
his travel’s history. 

The first incident he could recollect, subse- 
quent to that of being born one day, was his 
appearance behind abookseller’s counter, in the 
character of apprentice. Here, strange to say, 
he acquired a veneration for literature, which 
lasted during life, and which, as will presently 
be seen, exerted a remarkable power over his 
future destiny. But the master-passion of his 
mind at this time was a hatred of the English ; 
at the bare mention of their name he bristled 
up like an affronted tabby, and the sound of 
their voices had the effect on his nerves of the 
challenge of a war-trumpet. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that, living as he did in the eventful 
era of “the ninety-eight,” he should have par- 
ticipated in the popular feelings. His voice for 
some time swelled the wild cry which chorused 
the speeches of patriotism, till at length, in a 
fit of fierce enthusiasm, dashing down the pen 
which graced his right ear, and girding in lieu 





thereof a sword upon his left thigh, he broke at 
once his indentures and the king's peace, and 
took the field against the English. 

Shortly after the insurrection broke out, it 
was Mac—’s lot to be engaged in a successful 
attack on the house of a dignitary of the Pro- 
testant church. His share of the booty, including 
a large dose of an unknown liquor, denominated 
wine, which was almost as good, although not 
so strong, as whiskey, was something by no 
means inconsiderable; and he was about to 
stagger joyfully home with his burthen, when 
the cries of the old divine attracted him to a 
room which he had not before visited. This was 
the library,—and its master, who had witnessed 
with Christian philosophy the destruction of his 
other property, was on his knees before the 
spoilers, imploring them to spare his books. 
At the idea of a profanation so unheard of,— 
except in the case of the wild followers of Mo- 
hammed,—as that of destroying a library, the 
heart of the quondam bookseller’s apprentice 
swelled with grief and fiery indignation; he 
threw himself between the spoil and the spoilers; 
shouted, screamed, swore, danced, and prayed, 
alternately ; and at length, although not five feet 
and a half high, he actually succeeded in saving 
the precious property from destruction. 

Mac— did not find his way home that day. 
Whether owing to wine, fatigue, or pure fatality, 
he was taken by a party of loyalists, imprisoned, 
tried, found guilty, and condemned to the poli- 
tical martyrdom of the gallows. 

“To night’s the day, I say it with great sorrow, 

To night’s the day I’m to be hanged to-morrow !” 
These words of the song no doubt occurred to 
the dejected patriot, as he leant against the wall 
of one of the condemned cells on the night pre- 
ceding his execution. He thought bitterly of the 
time he had lost in saving the clergyman’s 
library, and scarcely with more complacency of 
that which he had better spent in the shes 
while every now and then, as his fancy leaped 
suddenly from the past to the future, his hand 
was unconsciously applied to his devoted neck, 
and a gush of cold perspiration overspread his 
forehead. The usual arguments, however, of 
rude philosophy, had at length their usual effect. 
“ All men must die,” thought Mac—, running 
over in his mind the various propositions which 
are supposed to induce a man to put his neck 
into the noose with a good grace—* It will soon 
be over,”’—“It will never happen a second time, 
bad luck to it, J’ engage!” And at length, 
having reasoned himself into resignation, he lay 
down on his mattress, and slept calmly till the 
morning. He was awakened by a voice, which 
addressed him, as in the confused state of his 
mind he imagined, in nearly the same terms of 
invitation as those adopted by the executioner 
in the play,— Come out, Master Barnardine, 
and have your head cut off;”’ and in obedience 
to the summons he rose with a heavy sigh, and 
turned a pair of rueful eyes upon the finisher of 
his fate. Instead of the grim visage of the hang- 
man, however, he saw before him the pale, mild- 
looking countenance of the old clergyman; who 
put into his hands a free pardon, and, with a 
thousand fatherly exhortations, dismissed him 
into the street. 

The world was now all before him, and Mac— 
had to choose a profession. Patriotism was 
the first that occurred to him—-probably from 
habit. This, it is true, had not proved a good 
one; but then it was pleasanter in some respects 
than bookselling, and after all, he had not yet 
been hanged for it. A patriot, accordingly, he 
became a second time; and without being able 
to form the remotest conjecture by what process, 
he found himself again in the insurgent ranks. 
He was again successful in plunder, again dis- 
appointed in carrying it home, and again taken, 
tried, found guilty, and condemned to the halter. 
This time, alas! he had not saved anybody’s 
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library; and he prepared himself doggedly to 
meet his inevitable fate. The morning of exe- 
cution at length came: “ Master Barnardine, 
come and have your head cut off,” rung once 
more in his ears; and once more his guardian 
angel appeared in the form of the old clergyman. 
“ Preserver of my books!” said the latter, “ I 
grieve to say that this time I do not bring you 
an unconditional pardon ; you must serve in the 
armies of your country abroad! choose what 
station you please, and then go—and may God's 
blessing and mine go with you!” Mac— se- 
lected Gibraltar, as being a pone field for 
distinguishing himself than the scaffold ; and he 
left Ireland to its fate and the English. 

A soldier's life in garrison, is a very dull and a 
very idle one ; and here he resolved, in obedience 
to his old passion for letters, to employ his lei- 
sure hours in some literary performance which 
should immortalize his name. The task he un- 
dertook, was an abridgment of the standing 
orders of the garrison from the time of Sir 
George Rooke; and this he executed with so 
much ability, that Sir George Don presented 
him with fifteen hundred dollars, and promoted 
him to the rank of serjeant-major. Fortune now 
showered dollars upon him like hail-stones. 
He speculated in merchandize, and, in a time 
wonderfully short, his fifteen hundred became 
five thousand. These five thousand, moreover, 
he determined to metamorphose into fifty thou- 
sand by a foreign adventure. He entered into 
partnership for this purpose with a Jew, who 
received the money, set sail to purchase goods, 
and never was heard of more. Mac—, it may 
well be believed, was furious ; being furious, he 
struck one of his officers; and having struck 
the officer, he was tried by a court-martial, 
found guilty, discharged the service, and sent 
home to England, under the care of Captain 
Forest of the Jsis. 

Landed in London, without friends, money, 
or other resources, what was he to do? In vain 
he perambulated the streets, looking at every 
crossing he passed, for something to “turn up” ; 
in vain, expecting the Elias promised to his 
imagination, he gazed eagerly into every face 
which chanced to be turned towards his own; 
in vain he listened, in his remote and solitary 
apartment, to the knocks at the street-door, 
and to the footsteps that echoed along the stair- 
case. The faces, after a vacant gaze, were turned 
coldly away; the knocker spoke not to him; 
the footsteps stopped at the door of some happier 
denizen of the lodging-house. At the brink of 
starvation, he at length thought of applying to 
Mr. Cobbett for permission to hawk about his 
Register, and thus cry, like wisdom, in the 
streets. Mr. Cobbett did not altogether refuse 
this proffer of service; but it was necessary 
that some pledge, or security, should be left in 
his hands for the amount entrusted. Mac— 
had only one article of property in the world, 
and that was his discharge from the army— 
which was accepted. In this humble and pre- 
carious trade, he attracted by some means the 
attention of Mr. Hone, who allowed him, I do 
not remember for what service, a guinea a week. 
This pension perhaps should be set down to 
the account of disinterested benevolence ; for 
when at length Mac— became either tired or 
ashamed of thus eating the bread of dependence, 
Mr. Hone was at the expense of his outfit to 
South America, where he resolved to try once 
more the fate of war. 

In South America his adventures were nu- 
merous, and not less marked by vicissitude than 
those I have related. He was wounded several 
times; and at length effectually lamed by the 
arrow of an Indian, which struck him in the 
knee. Through these perils he arrived at pro- 
motion ; he even aspired to a captaincy, and in 
all probability would have obtained it, had he 
waited long enough. Wearied, however, before 











his time, sick of the vortex in which he had 
been whirling since his childhood, and broken, 
perhaps, in constitution as well as in hopes, 
poor Mac— submitted to his last change, threw 
up the game of life, and died a lieutenant. 

It is proper to add, that his last moments 
were undisturbed by any remains of his early 
hatred of the English. The predilections of his 
heart had always been in favour of his own 
country; but every real kindness he received 
throughout his eventful life, had come through 
the hands either of English or Scotchmen. Mr. 
Miller, author of the ‘ Memoirs of General 
Miller,” knew him at Panama, and describes 
him as having been a good-natured, pleasant 
little fellow. Perhaps the delay of his expected 
captaincy may be attributed in some measure 
to a habit he had contracted, of taking a cup of 
coffee every morning at five o’clock. This seems 
unreasonable; but it should be added, that a 
glass of rum invariably accompanied “ the sober 
berry’s juice.” L. R. 


THE BESIEGED CITY. 


BY SUSANNA STRICKLAND. 








| THE summer sun went down upon the walls 


Of that devoted city, and flung back 

A gorgeous flood of light, o’er spire and tower ; 
And far, the west in her blue depths revealed 

The rosy brightness of his parting smile ; 

And ere those golden tints rad died away 

Beneath the mellow twilight, the pale moon 

“ Walked forth in beauty,” pouring her calm beam 
O’er plain and mountain—kissing the clear wave 
That murmuring moved beneath the gentle breeze, 
Which scarcely broke the waters that it swayed. 

A thousand gems were sparkling on the earth ; 
Myriads of stars were burning in the sky ; 

The birds still warbled in their leafy bowers ; 

The hum of insects floated through the air: 

In mingled melodies arose on high 

Nature’s last anthem, ere she sank to rest. 


Alas! that man’s stern spirit ere should mar 
A scene so fair—so exquisite as this ! 

Oh! there be eyes that joy not in the beam 
Of that unclouded moon,—to whom this hour 
Of tranquil beauty is a mockery 

Of their deep anguish ; and they only feel 
That misery is theirs, with all her train 

Of direst evils—heart-consuming woes. 

Those walls were girt by many a hostile band 
Of stern, relentless men, who seek to bow, 
By famine, thirst, and pestilence, that sweeps 
Her daily th ds to one ¢ tomb, 
The gallant hearts, that, true to their high trust, 
Defend those towers, and back upon the foe 
Hurl the defiance of their own despair. 





The lingering rescue comes not ; and this night 
Will be their last of freedom, for the morn 

Sees them surrender to the vaunting foe. 

And oh! what scenes of direst misery 

Are acting now withia those leagured walls ! 


O'er yon pale famished girl her lover bends, 
Like her own shadow—in his wasted arms, 
Feebly supporting the fond hope of years, 

And sees it fading in his very gras 

For ever from him. On her pallid face 

His swollen and tearless eyes are wildly fixed : 
He cannot weep—in that sore agony 

The fountains of the heart have ceased to flow ; 
But to those pale parched lips his own are pressed, 
To catch her last sob, and the strife is o’er— 
They sink together to the silent earth ; 

The flinty pavement forms their bridal bed : 

In glossy clusters her dark ringlets fall 

O’er his wan features, shading that loved face, 
Like cypress waving o'er a marble tomb, 

That hides the dust o’er which it vainly weeps. 


Rut who is she—yon figure on the walls, 

Pacing the ramparts with a hurried tread, 

Like restless spirit in the pale moonlight ? 

She wanders there, sweet mourner ! in the hope 
Of gathering heaven’s soft dew-drops in those locks 
Of sunny brightness, which she fondly spreads 

To catch the balmy treasures of the hour, 

Then hastens back to bind the burning brow 

Of her young lord with their moist loveliness. ; 





On his flushed cheek her cold hand lingers, 

As, fondly bending o’er his restless couch, 

She smooths his pillow, then kneels down to pray 
And watch beside him through the dreary night. 
W hat shall repay such love? Ah! cruel war! 
Why do ye sever hearts so true as these ? 


There is a group in yonder lonely tower 

That floods the eyes that gaze upon its woe. 
Behold a mother, beautiful and fair, 

In life’s meridian glory : at her knee 

Stands a pale famished boy, and to her breast 
An infant clings—a crushed and withering flower, 
Who vainly tries, with feeble moans, to draw 
The exhausted treasures from that sacred fount. 
Like a pure lily bowed beneath the storm, 

A slender girl lies sleeping at her feet ; 

But never more shall rosy morn lift up 

The snowy lids that shroud those deep blue eyes. 


Night wears apace ;—no ray of hope has sprung 
Through the despair of that appalling night ; 
The day is dawning, which confirms their woe ; 
The sun is rising, which beholds them slaves ! 
A dusty cloud is gathering in the east, 
And the besieged have strained their eyes to mark 
Its rapid progress ; and there is a sound 
Rolling towards them.— 

’Tis the rising blast 
Sweeping the summer foliage—'tis the tread 
Of horses’ hoofs !—* It is the aid of God !” 
Each voice, as if by inspiration fired, 
Pealed to the heavens—“ It is the aid of God !” 
The foe retreat—the fearful strife is o’er ; 
The long-imprisoned rush exulting forth, 
To life and freedom ; and the dead have found, 
From the deliverer’s hand, a quiet grave. 








THE ALGERINES. 

At a time, when the eyes of all Europe are 
turned to the prosecution of hostilities on the 
part of the French nation against the Algerines, 
we are disposed to think our readers cannot but 
thank us for laying before them the following 
brief sketch of a people, whose history, as a 
whole, stands without a parallel on record. 

The government of the Algerines is despotic; 
for, although chosen by the majority of the 
soldiery, all of whom have an equal right of 
voting, the Dey, once seated on his throne, rules 
with the most absolute sway for the remainder 
of his term. Formerly, the reign of the Dey was 
only of six months duration ; it now generally 
lasts until his assassination, which takes place 
whenever any serious discontent arises amongst 
the troops. Remonstrance or temporizing is un- 
known,—abdication or retirement impractica- 
ble; and so few have been the instances of a Dey 
of Algiers dying a natural death, that such an 
event has insured to the individual the honours 
of canonization. 

For the maintenance of his power, the Dey is 
attended by twelve officers, ready to execute his 
slightest wishes, to bring to him the heads of 
whomsoever he may accuse; and these his offi- 
cers, though often unarmed, seldom meet with 
any resistance in the execution of their orders. 

His senate, or privy council, consists ofa dozen 
of ministers, amongst whom affairs of state are 
decided, in a manner somewhat after the Euro- 
pean fashion: these ministers he elects or dis- 
places at pleasure ; in fact the Dey in his own 
person concentrates all the power of the state, 
with the exception of authority in religious 
matters. He declares war, and makes peace ; he 
imposes taxes and tribute; he is sovereign 
ruler of all public aflairs—general of the troops, 
and supreme judge both in civil and criminal 
cases; his will is law; nor would there be any 
bounds to his power, but for the existence of 
the divan. 

The divan of Algiers is nothing more than 
the general assembling of the ruling (Turkish) 
militia. With this view, this assembling should 
take place every Saturday for the examination 
of important matters, and of the decrees of the 
Dey, which are not of force until approved of 
by the assembly. 
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But the stormy sittings of a senate of twenty 
thousand soldiers, could not long be found com- 
patible with the promptitude, secrecy, and unity 
necessary for the government of such an aris- 
tocracy. At present the military only make their 
appearance at the divan on special occasions, 
and then without arms; they are represented by 
their officers, with whom are associated all the 
ministers and principal functionaries in the 
nomination of the Dey. The senate, thus cur- 
tailed, consists nevertheless of seven hundred 
members, the Caia, or minister of the palace, 
representing the Dey; the Aga of longest stand- 
ing in the army, presides over the meeting. 
The Caia opens the sitting with a statement of 
affairs, upon which the president gives his 
opinion, and afterwards all the other members 
in succession according to their seniority. Such 
is the dreaded power of the Dey, that his wishes 
seldom meet with any obstacle, unless in very 
important affairs, and when the assembly feels 
that the spirit of insurrection is sutticiently ma- 
tured to second its opposition. The divan 
assembles regularly every Saturday, and occa- 
sionally, by especial convocation, on other days, 
to approve, for form's sake, the chief resolutions 
of the executive power. 

The decisive and military manner in which 
the greatest and least affairs are equally treated 
in this singular government, is truly admirable. 
Every day, Fridays excepted, which is their day 
of devotion, and Thursdays, which the Dey sets 
apart for his own private affairs, the sovereign 
is seated in his palace from the hour of morning 
prayer, until eleven o'clock, and from two in 
the afternoon until sunset. All the members of 
the administation, and the two great judges of 
civil causes, or Cadis, are there. At the doors, 
and in different parts of the palace, are seated 
functionaries of a lower order. The four secre- 
taries of the Dey, and the terrible ministers of 
his will, surround the throne ; the one to record 
his decrees, the other to execute them. The 
right of access to the presence is open to every 


-one. Whatever be the suit, public or private, 


complaint, process, reclamation or demand, the 
suitor comes and finds the functionary, of whose 
assistance he is in need, and the sovereign mas- 
ter, towhom he may finally appeal in all deci- 
sions. This concentration of authority, gives an 
astonishing celerity in the settling of affairs. In 
a few minutes an irrevocable decision is obtained 
and as quickly put into execution. 

Some civil causes, such as those touching 
divorce and inheritance, are taken before the 
Cadis; others of more importance are placed 
immediately before the Dey, andit is interesting 
to see the etficacious mode of avoiding protracted 
or vexatious pleadings adopted by this other- 
wise contentious race. Every man who loses his 
suit, receives the bastinado for having taken up 
the time of the magistracy with an unworthy 
cause. The same punishment is inflicted upon 
every one bringing forward an action on frivo- 
lous pretences; and as a summum bonum, the 
judge is empowered in all cases of great ob- 
scurity and embarrassment to order the bastinado 
to be inflicted on both plaintiff and defendant, 
to teach them in future to simplify all questions 
they may have to submit to the eyes and ears of 
justice. 

Of the manner in which their piracies 
are organized and conducted, a few words will 
suffice for explanation. Every commander of 
an armed vessel has to ask permission of the 
Dey before he can put to sea, which, however, 
is never denied, unless the government should 
think it fit to put his ship in requisition for its 
own use. On obtaining leave, the captain hoists 
his flag, and fires a gun as signal to all who may 
wish to join him in his expedition, that he will 
depart on the ensuing day; all comers are re- 
ceived, and it is only when under weigh, that a 
list is drawn up of the complement gathered. 





Each captain, however, takes care to insure the 
services of some of his Turkish friends, who in 
their turns bring others with them; for the 
Turks only bear arms and fight, the Moorish 
sailors being only for the working of the vessel 
and the service of the gunners. Each of these 
volunteers brings with him a coverlet, in which 
to enwrap himself, and which forms his only 
equipment. As for numbers, much depends on 
the reputation of the captain, and the confidence 
he is capable of inspiring. When very full, the 
Moors are disembarked, and the Turks only 
retained; these are always commanded by an 
old officer, who takes the title of Aga of the 
vessel, and without whose advice the captain 
can do but little. In return, the Aga is account- 
able to the Dey for the conduct of the captain, 
who is punished if failing in any capture from 
want of perseverance in the conflict, or if allow- 
ing any vessel to escape under any other than 
a clear passport. 

On a return to harbour with a prize, the first 
step is to disembark the slaves, who are con- 
ducted before the Dey. ‘The consuls of all nations 
with whom the Algerines are on friendly terms, 
are then summoned, and each inquires after such 
captives as may be of his country, taking an 
account of whether they belonged to the cap- 
tured vessel, or were only passengers in her ;— 
in thelatter case they are given over to the pro- 
tection of the consul, in the former they are sold 
as slaves. Of those thus condemned, the Dey 
takes his choice of one in every eight, who are 
sent to the government baths, the remainder are 
the property of their captors. 

The cargo is afterwards landed, and of this 
the Dey likewise selects an eighth portion ; his 
officers then claim for the state all the sails 
and rigging of the prize, which, thus stripped, 
is sold, and again the Dey steps in for an eighth 
of the produce. In the subsequent division 
among the crew, all christian slaves serving as 
sailors, if there be any on board, are allowed an 
equal share of booty with the rest. Of the slaves, 
those who become the property of the state, are 
generally treated with tolerable kindness—those 
who fall into the hands of private individuals, 
are of course at the mercy of their masters, and 
consequently experience every variety of treat- 
ment. 





DR. CHALMERS, 


Tue Caledonian Chapel, behind the Found- 
ling Hospital, was crowded to excess on Sunday 
last, in consequence of the preaching of that 
celebrated Scotch divine, Dr. Chalmers, Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Dr. Chalmers has long been known 
amongst us, both by his works, and by the re- 
putation he well deserves, of combining, in a 
very rare degree, great powers of eloquence 
with sound discretion and strong sense. His 
speech at the Edinburgh Catholic meeting, and 
the effect it produced, is well remembered. Fa- 
miliar as all the arguments that could be used 
then were to every one’s mind; yet the forcible 
and feeling way in which they were put by Dr. 
Chalmers, in his famous address, was such as 
to produce enthusiasm even in the reading of 
it. Such a person seems eminently calculated 
to do good as a preacher, in the present languor 
of religious feeling. With these presentiments 
in Dr. Chalmers’s favour, we were not disap- 
pointed with the sermon at the Caledonian 
Chapel last Sunday. It seemed to us the dis- 
tinguishing merit of his preaching, that with a 
most uncompromising spirit of godliness, he 
joined an ardent feeling of the moral beauty of 
human nature, and a due recognition of its un- 
assisted capabilities for good; putting away 
with horror the humiliating notion of a natural 
depravity, yet ever keeping in view the neces- 
sity of religious faith, for ends more important 





than earthly happiness, or earthly virtue, Such 
an union of good sense and religious fervour, 
recommended by so much eloquence, must make 
the services of Dr. Chalmers, in the high station 
which he occupies, valuable beyond all estimate 
to the Kirk of Scotland,—influencing, as they 
must, so strongly the principles and religious 
doctrine of the youth now educating for its 
service. 

We confess ourselves somewhat surprised at 
the style of declamation used by this eminent 
man. His great fault is an emphasis too much 
sustained, which, unpleasant and wearisome in 
itself, has had the additional effect of ruining the 
preacher’s voice, and reducing it when used in 
a high key, which it constantly is, to a hoarse 
scream; something like the cracked dissonance 
which occasionally escapes from Kean, or more, 
perhaps, like the tone of voice in which Mathews 
imitates the shouting of the hackney-coachmen. 
Dr. Chalmers, as a person of much taste, should 
know whether this is not a waste of energy; if 
it has its effect on a Scotch congregation,—and 
we can scarce think ke would use it otherwise, 
—it certainly is very harsh and anomalous to 
English ears. It seems to us the more strange 
and unaccountable, because it is so totally dif- 
ferent from the tone in which we areaccustomed 
to hear such good things, and such sensible things 
said, as those which form the staple of Dr. Chal- 
mers’ sermons ; and we could scarcely have been 
so surprised, to hear Socrates or Plato using the 
screams and the gestures of the Pythoness. It 
is not, however, certain, that a good effect is not 
produced by this means, on the attention of 
some hearers, during a sermon, however good, 
of an hour and a half’s duration; at all events, 
such immense personal exertion is greatly 
creditable to the zeal of the preacher, and puts 
to shame the lukewarm energy of some of our 
southern clergymen, who weary themselves and 
their hearers with adrawling discourse of twenty 
minutes, and then write letters of complaint to 
the Duke of Wellington, about the length of the 
Liturgy. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Rome, March 31, 1830. 

Tue first number of the new periodical, “ I 
Giornale delle Belle Arti,” which is devoted to 
the fine arts, contains portraits of Camuccini and 
Schnetz, the copy of a basso-relievo by Thor- 
waldsen, and a drawing from one of Gibson’s 
statues. The second number gives a plan for 
restoring the church of St. Paul by Valadier, and 
drawings of two paintings by Bruni and Rettig, 
as well as “ Nestor defended by Antilochus,” a 
group from the chisel of Alvarez. 

The grand duke of Tuscany, by a rescript of 
the 12th inst. has confirmed the decision of the 
Della Cruscan Academy at Florence, which has 
assigned the great quinquennial prize of one 
thousand scudi, for the year 1830, to Botta’s 
“ History of Italy from 1789 to 1814.” The same 
academy has conferred honourable mention also 
on Arrivabene’s “ Essay on the Times of Dante,” 
Manno’s “ History of Sardinia,” Pieri’s “ Brief 
Annals of the Regeneration of Greece between 
1780 and 1824,” Missirini’s “ Biography of Ca- 
nova,”’ and Ciampolini’s “ Account of the Wars 
between the Suliots and Ali Pasha of Janina. 

The excavations at Campo Scala, which are 
carrying on this year under the direction of 
Campanari and Fossati, are prosecuted with ac- 
tivity. On the 4th inst. the tomb of a triumphant 
gladiator, consisting of three apartments, was 
discovered; the weapons found in it, show that 
the person whose remains had occupied it, had 
successfully contended in the howl. An- 
other tomb met with, appears, from the articles 
found within it, to have belonged to an Egyp- 
tian, who was buried in Etruria according to 
the customs of his own,country. We are in daily 
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expectation of greeting the arrival of these rari- 
ties within our walls. 

Some few days ago, a party of excavators 
here dug up two marble busts of fine Grecian 
workmanship. These our antiquarians pro- 
nounce to be portraits of the two triumviri, 
Mark Antony and Lepidus. 

April 15, 1830. 

I have been looking through the March num- 
ber of the journal mentioned in my last commu- 
nication. It contains engravings of two fine 
medals by Girometti (the one in memory of the 
late Cardinal Gonsalvi; and the other, a tribute of 
esteem to the tragic poet, Niccolini of Florence, 
on the occasion of his Foscarini); of Horace Ver- 
net’s portrait of Pius VIII. elevated in his chair 
of state at St. Peter’s; of Kessel’s “ Discobolo”’ 
in the act of lancing a disc; and of Leopold 
Robert’s fancy scene, representing a peasant 
weeping over the destruction of his dwelling by 
an earthquake. The necrological portion con- 
tains particulars of Benincampi and Landi, 
whom we have recently lost. 

On Monday last I was edified by the exposition 
of the cross, the sacred features and spear of the 
Saviour. This ceremony, and that of the solemn 
sacrifice, having been completed, his Holiness 
was borne in pumpous state amidst patriarchs, 


all ranks, to the balcony of the “ Basilica Vati- 
cana.” Here he offered the customary prayers, 
and then bestowed his benediction on the thou- 
sands of the faithful collected to receive it in the 
spacious piazza ;+ whilst the crash of drums, the 
sweet music of military bands, the thunder of 
the Mole Adriana, and vollies from the Papal 
guards, celebrated the termination of the cere- 
mony. T. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, 


At the meeting of the college on the 17th ult., 
two very interesting papers were read by Dr. 
Hawkins, the registrar. The first paper was by 
Dr. Bird, on acute inflammation of the epiglottis. 
The cases adduced by the Doctor prove this dis- 
ease to be sometimes extremely severe, yet so 
restricted in extent as not to involve either the 
fauces or even the velum pendulum palati, so that, 
upon inspecting the throat, it is only by a care- 
ful investigation that the epiglottis is perceived 
to be intensely reddened, swollen and shining, 
presenting the appearance of a cherry. There 
is not so much pain as might at first be pre- 
sumed; but the most distressing symptom, is the 
incapacity to swallow even the smallest portion 
of fluid, and the consequent uneasiness in the 
alimentary canal, for want of the ordinary sup- 
ply. In some instances this incapacity to allow 
of the passage of nutriment has continued so 
long as to threaten complete starvation, in others, 
the disease has terminated fatally from other 
causes, Jn its treatment the greatest activity is 
required, but local bleeding is to be preferred 
to general depletion, as there isno power to re- 
cruit the system until the disease has ceased in 
its effects. 

The second paper was an account of the 
chalybeate spring in the Isle of Wight, con- 
taining the extraordinary proportion of 47 grs. 
of sulphate of iron in a pint of the water, a pro- 
portion which offers several advantages in a 
medical point of view. The author of this paper 
was, we believe, Dr.Caldwell. On the tables were 
presents of books, and some preparations de- 
monstrative of the anatomy of the large snake 
of Java; also two exceedingly interesting pre- 
parations of human morbid anatomy, viz. the 
stomach and a portion of the lungs of a patient 
who had died of hydrophobia, the first exhibit- 
ing considerable marks of inflammation ;—tie 
patient had died nine weeks after receiving the 
bite. 





+ ‘his was the scene we alluded to in the last Num- 
ber,—which Horace Vernet is painting. 








ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Thursday, May 20. 

Tue President in the chair.—The attention 
of the Society was occupied by an angry discus- 
sion, in which Mr. South, the astronomer, bore 
a principal part, and which required all the good 
feeling, candour, and exceeding amiability of 
the learned president to moderate. It arose out 
of matters which need not be dwelt upon here; 
they took their rise several years ago, and some 
of the parties concerned are already dead. Its 
determination was adjourned; but as Mr. Gil- 
bert intimated that his further exertions would 
not be wanting to satisfy those who considered 
themselves aggrieved, (and indeed his explana- 
tions were enough to satisfy every candid mind, ) 
it may be hoped that the discussion will not 
require renewal. Unfortunately so much time 
was wasted upon this, that the real business of 
the evening was neglected. Captain Sabine had 
commenced reading a paper on the Baron Heur- 
teloup’s instruments and operations for reducing 
calculi in the bladder without cutting, when he 
was interrupted by one of the Fellows, who most 
judiciously proposed that it should stand over 
till next week. Mr. Costello was present with 
a case of the instruments, and very obligingly 


| ray 
7 if b patrial .| exhibited them, and explained the mode of 
archbishops, bishops, prelates and dignitaries of 


operation in the library during the Conver- 
sazione. 





There were several interesting drawings on | 


the table in the library, of the Peruvian Mummy, 
on which a communication from Dr. Carter was 
read last week. The mummy itself is in the 
museum of the College of Surgeons. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


W. R. Hamilton, Esq. V.P. in the chair.—A 
cast of an ancient defaced bas-relief was exhi- 
bited, and a communication read from Mr. Davies 
Gilbert, P.R.S. and a Fellow of this Society, 
calling the attention of the members to it. An 
interesting paper by Dr. Meyrick was also read, 
on a matter connected with the ancient mode of 
remunerating some of the King’s household offi- 
cers ; but the matter which attracted the greatest 
degree of interest, was a communication which 
was addressed to Mr. Hallam, V.P. on some 
ancient fresco paintings in a church in Sussex, 
copies of which by Mr. W. Twopenny were ex- 
hibited. One is a representation of the murder 
of Thomas a Becket, and the others are legen- 
dary illustrations of the same subject. They are 
believed to have been executed in the time of 
Edward I.; and, rude as they are, it cannot be 
denied that they exhibit a great deal of simpli- 
city and classic beauty, deticient as they may be 
in many particulars. 

Sir Stephen Glyn, Bart., William Tyson, Esq., 
and the Hon. Arthur Trevor, were severally 
balloted for and elected Fellows uf the Society. 


PRINTERS’ PENSION SOCIETY. 

Tue patrons of this praiseworthy institution 
held their anniversary dinner, on Thursday, at 
the London Tavern, at which Lord Morpeth 
presided. We are glad to find that both friends 
and funds are constantly on the increase ; and 
that the means of doing good are as judiciously 
dispensed as they are freely bestowed. Fre- 
quent as were the occasions on which,the decayed 
printer, or the destitute widow and orphan, had 
to solicit the aid of the more fortunate in the 
trade, (though they never solicited in vain,) it 
was only till within these few years that any 
fixed plan was adopted for their relief. De- 
pendence on casual subscriptions is at best very 
uncertain ;—and as appeals were only made 


| under the exigency of circumstances, they often 
| happened at a time when a great number of 


the workmen were unemployed, which neces- 
sarily lessened the amount. Besides, the ap- 
plication of the money, when collected, was not 


always likely to be the most judicious, in the 
hands of persons unaccustomed to the disposi- 
tion of a sum larger than sufficed for their daily 
wants. The plan of the Pension Society ob- 
viates all these inconveniences, and brings to 
the aid of the members the support of the 
wealthy and enlightened. We cannot too strongly 
recommend it to all those who have the love of 
literature and the welfare of their country at 
heart. 





ITALIAN OPERA. 


On Monday, the opera of “I] Matrimonio 
Segreto”’ was repeated; and on Tuesday, the 
first act, with the duet, “Se fiato in corpo avete,” 
from the second, was performed in addition to 
the two last acts of “ Otello.” We have already 
expressed our judgment on these performances, 
and they appeared tous in no new light on these 
latter occasions. Signor Lablache isrestoring the 
fallen fortunes of the theatre, which is crowded 
almost to suffocation on every night of his ap- 
pearance. ‘The fureur is a more than usually 
reasonable one. The mere powers of his into- 
nation, which he possesses in so surpassing a 
manner, would be enough to merit universal 
admiration ; but these are only the materials of 
his work, and the skill with which they are 
employed ; the dexterous intermixture of other 
accomplishments, and the perfect unison of the 


| whole, render him a wonder that will outlive 





the nine days of an ordinary fame. That which 
in Mad. Pasta has been so often the theme of 
astonishment, under another form is no less re- 
markable in him—the power of coping with 
many difficulties at the same time, and execut- 
ing the most crabbed music, without neglecting 


| for a moment the outward expression and de- 


portment of the character personated. Some- 
times there is so exquisite a finish in the acting, 
that one cannot believe but that the whole effort 
of his mind is then withdrawn from the music; 
and vice versd, if he is heard merely, the auditor 
would feel confident that no man could be doing 
anything else than uttering the sounds with 
so much exactness and facility of execution, 
whereas, they are never without their due accom- 
paniment of gesture and attitude, and all the 
auxiliaries necessary to complete the picture. 
Nothing is forgotten: what would absorb most 
men, takes up but a fraction of his thoughts; 
and to form a proper estimate of him, one must 
not attempt to measure his merits at the time, 
for they stand so thickly together, that some 
are sure to be lost in the brightness of the rest : 
but in looking back upon the entire spectacle, 
we shall see how various were the component 
parts, and how admirably united, like mosaic 
work, cheating the eye with the appearance of 
broad shades and masses of colour, which in 
reality are made up of many small and separate 
tints, 

Madlle. Blasis had her benefit on Thursday 
last, when was performed the opera of “Tan- 
credi,’’ with Mad. Malibran as the hero. We 
may comment upon this performance more at 
length hereafter, when it comes before us not in 
the privileged form of a benefit-exhibition. At 
present, we can only say, that, with every dis- 
position to admire Mad. Malibran to the utmost, 
we find a difficulty in not comparing her un- 
favourably with Mad. Pasta, in all the tragic 
characters which they have in common sup- 
ported. It is easy to find beauties in the one un- 
attempted even by the other. But the sublimer 
spirit of tragedy is not to be discovered among 
the many and versatile talents that place Mad. 
Malibran upon an eminence of her own, which 
none can dispute with her. This we say, of 
course, without any particular reference to the 
“ Tancredi,” which demands no very lofty degree 
of inspiration, but is rather a performance di 
mezzo carattere; it may serve, however, to show 
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that we make a distinction, which is very fre- 
quently forgotten, between the simplicity of 
genius, and the laboured detail of mere talent; 
and it may also serve to indicate our constant 
wish to see Mad. Malibran in characters of the 
mixed kind, which give her scope for the exer- 
cise of her mercurial powers, without requiring 
the presence of any strong predominant faculty. 

Madile. Brocard appeared for the first time 
this season in the ballet of “‘Masaniello,” to all 
appearance as young, as symmetrical, as light- 
footed as ever. The Opera-house was quite filled, 
and the pieces were received with great applause. 








PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
Sixth Concert—May 17. 


ACT IL. 
Sinfonia, No.12 . . ° . « Haydn, 
Duet, Madame Malibran and Mr. Phil- 
lips, “ Bell imago” (Semiramide)  . Rossini. 
Quartetto, Two Violins, Viola, and Vio- 
loncello, Messrs. Mori, Griesbach, Mo- 
ralt, and Lindley ° e - Mozart. 
Aria, Mr. Ponchard, “‘ Suspendez a ces 
Murs” (Les Abencerrages) ° + Cherubini. 
Overture, Obercn. - « Weber. 
ACT Il. 


Sinfonia (MS.) ° - Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
Duet, Mr. Ponchard and Mr. Phillips, 
« Entro del tempio” (Jessonda) . —- 
Adagio and Rondo, Flute, Mr. Drouet . 
Aria, Madame Malibran, “ Non pii di 
fiori,” with Corno Bassetto Obbligato, 

Mr. Willman, (La Clemenza di Tito) Mozart. 
Overture, Egmont . ° . ° . Beethoven. 

Leader, Mr. Weichsel—Conductor, Sir G. Smart. 

Tue Sixth Concert on Monday last was de- 
cidedly the best of the season. This we are 
happy to acknowledge, after the one or two 
partial failures we have noticed in our previous 
numbers. The Military Sinfonia does not dis- 
play much grandeur of composition; but it is 
light, spirited, and pleasing, and therefore well 
adapted to insure the applause bestowed on it 
by the generality of its hearers. It went off well, 
with the exception of the wind instruments,— 
two of which (we will not particularize them,) 
were lamentably imperfect ;—one, prebably, 
from inability ; the other, which is more extra- 
ordinary, from inattention: we hope, in future, 
not to be obliged to repeat our censure. 

We do not altogether like the duetto, “ Bella 
imago,” which followed ; but we are warm ad- 
mirers of Madame Malibran: she is at all times 
fascinating and delightful ; and when she sub- 
mits the luxuriance of her imagination to the 
beneficial control of her good taste and excel- 
lent judgment, (with both of which she is emi- 
nently endowed,) we think her, without a single 
exception, the finest singer we have ever 
heard. Phillips, who sang with her, exerted 
his abilities to the utmost; but Rossini’s 
music is not his forte; his voice, however, is 
beautiful, his intonation alway correct, and his 
manner so very unpretending, that we are sorry 
when he is obliged to sing compositions that do 
not display his talents to advantage. 

The succeeding Quartetto, although ithas been 
heard so often, is always welcome; it is one of 
Mozart's best written, and most highly-finished ; 
and Mori, who never appears anxious to make 
an exclusive display of his own unsurpassed 
abilities, evinced much good sense in making a 
selection, that could not fail to gratify all real 
lovers of music: it was admirably played, and 
was one of the most classical performances of 
the season. 

The aria of Cherubini, which followed, was 
heavy and uninteresting; we long remember 
Mr. Ponchard as the first, that is, the only 
tenor singer at the Opéra Comique in Paris; his 
voice, which never was good, is not at all im- 
proved, and his style too serious/y French for a 
concert-room. The song was totally ineffective. 

The Overture to Oberon—that beautiful and 
original effusion of the most enthusiastic ima- 
gination—the finest musical intellect of modern 
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times, concluded the first act. When we listen 
to the compositions of Weber, we feel that they 
are superior to praise—beyond the reach of 
criticism. With this impression on our minds, 
(and we believe it to be general,) the best and 
most fitting tribute we can offer them is, silence. 

The MS. Sinfonia, which was performed for 
the first time at one of these Concerts last year, 
exhibits so much talent and science, and offers 
so fair a promise of future excellence, that we 
confidently anticipate the time when we shall 
be enabled to rank Mr. Mendelssohn among the 
best instrumental composers of the present, or 
any period. He was only nineteen, and an 
amateur of music, when he wrote this Sinfonia. 
We understand that he is now studying profes- 
sionally ; and we have little doubt that his suc- 
cess will be quite equal to his most exalted 
wishes. 

The duetto from “ Jessonda,” is well written, 
as are all Spohr’s compositions, but less pleas- 
ing than some other vocal pieces we have heard 
by the same author—probably the effect might 
have been injured by the performance. This 
observation does not apply to Mr. Phillips, who 
sang his part of it well and correctly, but a 
duetto cannot be good, unless both performers 
are equally competent to its execution. 

Drouet’s “flauto magico” was, as it always 
is, the most perfect thing of the kind we have 
ever heard: his tone is more pure, his intona- 
tion more certain, and his articulation at once 
more distinct and more rapid than would be 
thought possible by those who have not heard 
it; his style also is elegant; and we think he 
would play both with expression and grandeur, 
if the music were susceptible of either. That 
unfortunately was not the case on Monday. 

The aria, “ Non pid di fiori,” that followed, 
was delicious. We cannot imagine a musical 
gratification of higher interest than one of 
Mozart’s finest scenas, given in Malibran’s 
purest, and consequently best manner; but it 
is unnecessary to dwell on the merits of a com- 
poser and a singer whose abilities are so well 
known, so justly appreciated, and so universally 
admired. Our old favourite, the Overture to 
“Egmont,” went to perfection, and was a bril- 
liant and effective conclusion to a Concert which 
on the whole was excellent, well arranged, and 
well performed. Report says that we are to 
have De Beriot at the ensuing Concert, and 
that Hummel has been offered twenty-five 
guineas for one performance, but refuses to 
play for less than fifty. 





MUSICALISCHE IMPROVISATOR. 

Ow reading the above title, we naturally thought 
of our friends Hummel, Moscheles, and the 
other great players whose extemporaneous per- 
formances have so often delighted us, and we 
expected an addition to the phalanx of German 
performers in the person of an accomplished 
musician: but our readers will feel as much 
surprise as we did, on learning that so intellec- 
tual a name is given to a mere instrument—a 
thing of wood and metal; moved by a spring, 
and discoursing the set language of a barrel- 
organ ; but, such is the Jmprovisatore of No. 160, 
Piccadilly. Itis a prettily-mounted instrument, 
partly an organ, and partly something else; and 
we are inclined to think that the method of steel 
springs, fixed as in the Eolina, has been resorted 
to in some of the tones. Like other contrivances 
of a similar nature, this machine is arranged to 
play overtures and pieces of great length by 
means of a spiral movement of the barrels, and 
it certainly performs very well. We heard it 
play a clever and difficult rondo of Spohr, and 
the overture to the “ Gazza Ladra,” which were 
executed with much neatness and effect: the 
piano passages, however, did not go quite so 
well, from the overpowering loudness of the bass; 
a defect it may perhaps be possible to remedy, 








The improvisazione, as it is termed, consists 
of a great number of variations on a march. 
These are very quick, and it requires much 
more retentive ears than we possess, to tell 
when the series ends, or whether any particular 
variation was or was not repeated while we 
listened to the performance. The prospectus, 
however, assures us, that the variations are 
eternally different, by which it seems to be im- 
plied that the instrument produces combinations 
never contemplated by its author. There are 
many persons in the world who believed that 
the automaton chess-player really played the 
game—that Maillardet’sconjuror really conjured, 
and the success of these and many other amus- 
ing baubles is greatly attributable to that con- 
venient credulity. The proprietor of the Musi- 
cal Improvisatore may therefore hope for suc- 
cess, so far as the extempore performance 
goes;—and for the rest, we can recommend it to 
the public as a very good and pleasing instru- 
ment of its kind. 








NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The Nightingale’s Death Song. Written by Mrs. 
Hemans ; composed by John Lodge, Esq. Lons- 
dale & Mills. 

THE elegance which characterizes this composition 

will recommend it to all those whose tastes have 

been formed in a higher school than the merely 
popular one of this country. The idea of the song 
1s most poetical, and it is pursued throughout with 
great propriety and expression, both with regard 
to the modification of the melody, and the shading 
of the accompaniment. It is, at the same time, 
clever and intelligible: the feeling of the words 
being seconded and realized by that of the music; 
and the whole suggesting a sympathy in the hearer 
of the kind most natural to the prevailing senti- 
ment. Having said this, we will subjoin the verses 
by Mrs. Hemans, which will serve better than our 
comments, to ingratiate this song with our readers. 


Mournfully, sing mournfully! and die away, my heart ! 

The rose, the glorious rose, is gone, and 1 too will 
depart ; 

The skies have lost their splendour, the waters changed 
their tone, 

And wherefore in the faded world should music linger 
on? 

Mournfully, sing mournfully! the royal rose is gone ; 

Melt from the woods, my spirit! melt in one deep fare- 
well tone. 


Not so !—swell forth triumphantly the full rich fervent 
strain ! 

Hence with young love and life I go in the summer’s 
joyous train. 

Triumphantly, triumphantly, sing—to the woods I go! 

For me, perchance, in other lands the glorious rose may 
blow : 

No more—no more sing mournfully ;—swell high ! 
then break, my heart! 

With Love—the spirit of the woods—with summer I 
depart. 


“ Through the Wood": a Cavatina ; the words by 
W. H. Bellamy ; the Music by Charles E. Horn. 
Cramer, Addison, and Beale. 

THE vocal pieces written and published by Charles 

Horn (returned from his American trip,) generally 

exhibit pleasing melody, correct harmonies, and 

good taste. This very pretty Cavatina forms a 

fair example of his productions. It is very short, 

and rather trifling, but easy of performance for any 
vocal amateur. 

Dix-huit Nouveaux et Petits Préludes pour le Piano ; 
ot l'on a employé tous les signes usités en Mu- 
sique, pour les Monvemens et les Nuances. 
Dediés aux Jeunes Demoiselles. Par Charles 
Chaulieu. Cocks and Co. 

A very clever and useful production. As pre- 

ludes, they are perhaps more exactly what such 

things should be, than any collection we have seen. 

They embrace considerable variety, are written 

with great spirit, and, if played tolerably well by 

memory, would appear very much like the spon- 
taneous effusions they are intended to represent. 

They are carefully fingered, are quite short, and 

are produced in a very efficient manner. 
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A Fairy Page: sung by Madame Vestris ; written 
by Teen Haynes Bayly ; composed by John 
Barnett. Mayhew and Lee. 

Very lively, gay, and apy 6 a trifling little 

Allegretto colla delicatezza in E flat, 6-8 time. The 

poetry is well conceived, and the music well united 

to it. 


The Cabinet : a Collection of favorite Melodies, 
selected for the Flute, by William Forde, and 
intended to form a Companion to Dressler’s 
Beauties for that Instrument, (No. 2.) Cocks 
and Co. 

Tue following agreeable varieties are well arranged 

and presented at a very cheap price. A Temacon 

Variazione, by Berbiguier; a Waltz by the same 

writer; Mozart’s beautiful “ Voi che sapete ;” an 

Aria, adapted from Meyerbeer; ‘ Marmotte,” a 

song of Beethoven's ; “O cara memoria,” an elegant 

little air of Caraffa's ; a Polonaise, by Tulou ; “ My 

Love she’s but a Lassie yet,” arranged by Bernard 

Lee, with two clever variations; Haydn's Theme 

from his Seasons, “‘ With eagerness the Husband- 

man,” and the Song of Joy, from the same piece ; 

a second Teina con Variazione, by Berbiguier, “ Se 

tu m’ami, from Rossini’s ‘“ T'ancredi;” “ Here’s 

a health to all good Lasses,” by Guglielmo ; 

“ There ’s nae luck about the house,” arranged by 

Dressler, and selected from No. 1. of his Beauties 

of Caledonia; a Polacca, by Berbiguier; two of 

the favourite Contre Danses, composed by Herz, 
and arranged by Forde ; Aria from Mozart's Violin 

Trio; Thema by Viotti; “‘ Gentille Annette,”’ from 

Boieldieu; a Menuet from Haydn’s Sinfonias; 

Gavotte de Vestris, with two Variations, by Ga- 

briesky ; and “ Le Gentil Hussard,” with Varia- 

tions, by Tulou. 








Eunuchs of China.—There are no less than 
fourteen ranks of nobility among the imperial 
kindred of the celestial empire, besides those 
old patents granted to subjects. The privilege 
of keeping eunuchs is confined to princes, the 
nobility, and the great officers of state: and the 
number is limited. Those who have the title of 
king of the first order may keep forty eunuchs, 
and one of them wear a badge of the seventh 
rank. A king of the second order may have 
thirty eunuchs. Nobles and statesmen may keep 
thirty, or ten, or eight, or six, or four, according 
totheirrank. The law does notexact the full com- 
plement, but it must in no case be exceeded. 
Noone is allowed to receive any runaway eunuchs 
from His Majesty’s household. Princesses who 
are married to Tartars and others, have the same 
privileges as the nobles. A list of the whole 
number of these domestics maintained by the 
Court, is sent annually to the steward of the 
imperial household.—Eunuchs were considered 
the cause of ruin to the last dynasty, and the 
reigning family has been very careful not to in- 
trust any of them with power. But they were 
active agents in the attempt made on the late 
Emperor's life, when his present Majesty shot 
some of the traitors with his own hand. 

The Jews.—His Bavarian Majesty has set the 
example of making an effort to improve’ the 
habits and character of the Jews, by sanctioning 
a society, having for its object, their instruc- 
tion in various handicraft trades, and granting 
premiums and annual assistance to those who 
may apply themselves to agriculture. 

— The University of Leipsic, it is said, have 

etitioned the King of Saxony to grant the 
fiberty of the press to all religious sects. 

— The Sultan, it seems, has been sitting for 
his portrait to an English artist, to the great 
horror of the Muftis in attendance upon his 
royal person. 2 

— In 1827, the revenue of Portugal was thirty 
millions of francs; in 1828, twenty-one millions ; 
in 1829, sixteen millions. The debt is three 
hundred and twenty-four millions; and the ar- 
rears to the army are very great. In Marchlast, 
the troops on active service had a claim for 
seven months’ pay, while officers on half-pay 
had received nothing for nearly three years! 





— Mr. Westmacott, jun., is employed in 
erecting a monument to the memory of Mr. 
Tierney, in Westminster Abbey. 

— Through the zeal of the learned archzolo- 
gist, Du Mége, discovery has lately beer made 
of an ancient city close to the walls of Toulouse. 
Some remains of great interest have been already 
dug up ; amongst others, a superb head of Venus, 
which is represented to be as fine a specimen as 
the antique can exhibit. There have been found 
marble relievos, which represent the labours of 
Hercules; and busts of the Roman emperors. 
The last excavations made have produced the 
head of a horse, crowned with bays, in bronze, 
and some interesting fragments in basso-relievo. 

— The King of Sweden has presented, by his 
ambassador, a set of vases of Swedish porphyry 
to M. Henri Herz, pianiste to the King of 
France, in acknowledgment of the dedication 
of a musical work to his Swedish Majesty. 

— A countryman, digging in a field near the 
hamlet of Villeret, France, has been the means 
of discovering a perfect treasury of sacrificial 
vessels, &c., and votive offerings; they are of 
great beauty, are most of them ornamented with 
inscriptions, and are valuable remains of the 
best times of Grecian art. They belonged to a 
temple of Mercury, which, as it appears, for- 
merly existed in that neighbourhood, and which 
will now become the object of continued re- 
search, The finest specimens are, a silver image 
of the god, nearly twenty inches high, a beau- 
tiful bust of the same divinity; massive vases, 
basso-relievos, &c.; two mefericula, with figures 
relating to the Trojan war; patera, discs, spoons 
for incense, &Xc. 

The Poor of Berlin.—There are not any poor- 
rates raised in this capital; the relief of the in- 
digent depends upon the extent of private bene- 
volence. In spite of this, large and increasing 
sums are annually expended under this head; 
the amount in 1827 having been 35,994/. and 
in 1829, 60,0002. 

[Extract from a letter of a correspondent at Stockholm.] 

Bear-hunting in Sweden.—The festival held on 
the Strenbrettel farm near Carlsberg, in com- 
memoration of Von Greiff, the late master of the 
hunt, closed with the formation of a Hunting 
Club or Society, which, it is intended, shall pos- 
sess corresponding members in every quarter of 
the kingdom, whose office it will be to collect 
and communicate whatever may occur of note, 
with regard to the annals of hunting and the habits, 
&c. of birds and animals. Professor Nilsson, 
who is about to commit his work on the animal 
kingdom of Sweden to the press, has been re- 
quested to draw up the plan for the constitution 
of this new society. Our countryman, Lloyd, 
whose “ Northern Field-sports” are in great re- 
quest here, appears to have taken up a perma- 
nent residence in the Elbthal near Carlstad, 
where he has acquired as enviable a notoriety 
as any neck-or-nothing sportsman in merry 
England. His recent absence has not, however, 
given any breathing time to the bruin family; 
M. Falk, the master of the hunt, having cele- 
brated the 26th of January last by a great bear- 
hunt, during which, three formidable monsters 
were laid low, amid stunning cheers and hurrahs. 
On this occasion, M. Ullgren, the inspector of 
bridges, seems to have achieved miracles, and 
set every peril at nought, until he mastered a 
fierce she-bear; the result of his pursuit of her 
cubs, remains to be ascertained. This is the 
eleventh of the Ursine family, of which he has 
made caption within the last twelvemonth, and 
within the precincts of a single square mile. A 
friend at Askersund writes, that elks had shown 
themselves at various points, under the escort of 
wolves!—The cold of the past winter has been 
so severe, that in the ice dug up along the Gar- 
see (lake of Gar) for the use of ice-cellars, fish 
have been found fairly frozen to death! 





UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxrorp, May 15.—On Thursday last the following 
degrees were conferred : 

Bachelor in Divinity : Rev. J. A. Cramer, late student 
of Christ Church, Public Orator of the University. 

Masters of Arts: T. Tunnard, St. Mary-hall, Grand 
Compounder; Rev. E. Dudley, Worcester Coll.; and 
J. Cox, Christ Church. 

Bachelors of Arts: C. Benson, Queen’s Coll.; G. T. 
Comyns, and W. J. Blew, Wadham Coll. ; J. Fox, Wor- 
cester Coll. ; T. Staniforth, Christ Church Coll. ; R. En- 
twisle, and A. F. Daubeny, Brazen-Nose Coll.; A. Cox, 
Scholar of Lincoln Coll.; W. Davy, and A. Daniel, 
Exeter Coll. 

Tn a Convocation, holden the same day, a new statute, 
“De Examinandis Grad Candidatus,” was sub- 
mitted to the members of Convocation. In order to 
afford an opportunity of ascertaining the sentiments of 
the University on every point connected with the pro- 
posed alterations, the whole was divided into fourteen 
sections; and the several sections were proposed one by 
one, with an understanding that the first was not to be 
submitted to the House, unless ali the others had been 
previously agreed to. Of the remaining thirteen, five 
were adopted without any division, two were carried in 
the affirmative, and six were negatived ; so that, for the 
present, the old statute, as amended in the years 1825 
and 1826, remains in force. 

The Vice-Chancellor has been pleased to appoint the 
Rey. J. W. Hughes, M.A. of Trinity College, and Chap- 
_ of All Souls, to the office of Proctor in the University 

ourt. 


CamBrivGe, May 21.—The Rev. Benj. Hall Ken- 
nedy, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, has 

en appointed to the M hip of Harrow School, 
vacant by the death of the Rev. 5. E. Batten. 

On Friday, May 14, Mr. F. J. Wethered, Scholar of 
King’s College, was admitted Fellow of that Society. 














LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Bayley’s History of the Tower, 1/. 1s.—Guthrie on 
the Arteries, 8vo. bds. 14s.—Iilustrations to the Wa- 
verley Novels, No. !. 5s.6d.— Porter on the Sugar-cane, 
8vo. bds. 15s.—Searle on Cholera, Svo. bds. 9+.—Stories 
of Travels in South America, 2d edit. 7s.—lhe Wine- 
Drinker’s Manual, 12mo. bds. 6s. 6¢d.— Jephson on 
Fluxional Calculus, Vol. 11. 8vo. bds. 16s.—The Aldine 
Poets, Vol. I. (Poems of Burns,) 5s.—Brande’s Manual 
of Chemistry, 3d edit. 2 vols. 8vo. bds. 1/. 10s.—Collier’s 
Celsus, Vol. 1V. 1Smo. bds. 4s. 








Meckly Meteorological Journal. 








s 1 ‘q ° me 
Watton. [Atte was | Noon, | Winds. | Weather. 
Th. 13/50 50 | 29.65 \|W.toN.W.| Cloudy. 
Fr. 13 48 52); 29.95 E. toS. Ditto. 
Sat. 15) 62 55 30.05 S.W. Ditto. 
Sun. 16) 74 67 | 30.15 |S.toS.W.| Clear. 
Mon. 17| 80 67 ; 30.10 S.to W. Ditto. 
Tues. 18 70 65 29.92 S. to W. Ditto. 
Wed. 19 80 60 29.75 |W.toN.W.| Ditto. 








Temperature registered at 9 a.M., and 8 P.M. 

Prevailing Clouds.—Cumulus, Cymoid, and Cir- 
rostratus. 

Mean temperature, 59.5—atmospheric pressure, 29.59, 

Nights and Mornings fair. 

Astronomical Observations. 

Herschel stationary on Saturday. 

The Moon and Venus in conjunction on Tuesday—dis- 
tance 34’. 

Length of day on Wed. 15h.44m. ; increased 8h. 

Sun’s horary motion 2 24", Logarithmic number of 
distance .005335. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE are greatly obliged toour Correspondent Vespa : 
he is a zealous and able champion; but the shafts of 
the author of “ Paul Clifford” have fallen so inno- 
cuous at our feet—they were weapons so unsuited for 
the purpose for which they were used—so ill-calculated 
to produce effect against the object at which they were 
aimed—of such sorry 
withal, so misdirected, that for the present turn, at 
least, we have done with the foe who so injudiciously 
launched them. Vespa, we hope, will excuse us, there- 
fore, for declining to avail ourselves of his valuable 
services. 

The Irish mode of deciding a doubtful case in surgery 
seems very odd—at least, if that which lately took place 
at Wexford be the prevailing one. We thank our Cor- 
respondent for his b poetical description of the 
affair; and have only to regret that its interest is tov 
local for our pages. 

The ** Golden Opinions” of H.S. A. do not strike us 
as being sterling. We do not usually burden ourselves 
with the trouble of returning useless MS.; but it shall 
be sent to him by post, since he desires it. 

The notices of Mr. Sadler’s work on “ Population” ; 
of “ The Armenians” ; and of Mrs. Shelley’s new Novel, 
are unavoidably postponed, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ERMAN SPA, BRIGHTON—The 


PUMP-ROOM OPENED for the Season on MONDAY, 
MAY 3. HOT MINERAL WATERS: Carlsbad and Ems. COLD 
DITTO: Spa, Pyrmont, Marienbad, Eger, Selters, Seidchutz, 


&c. &e. 
PROSPECTUSES of the Establishment, giving an account of 
the Medical Effects of the above Mineral Waters, may be had 

ratisat the Pump-Room, and at the LONDON AGENTS’, riz. 
§ and G. WaucH, 177, Regent-street ; and at R,. COWARD’s, 
63, Cheapside. 


ULVERWELL’S Shampooing, Sulphur, 
Harrogate, Medicated Vapour, Warm, Fresh, aud Salt 
Water BATHS, Founvens’-court, Lotunury, back of the 
Bank, ALWays READY.— Mr. CULVERWELL, M.R.C.S., re- 
spectfully solicits the attention of luvalids, afflicted with the 
several varieties of Rheumatic and other Chronic Affections, how- 
ever inveterate, such as Lumbago, Sciatica, Stiffened or Weak 
Joints, Old Sprains, Deep seated Pains, Xc. ; also Diseases of the 
Skin, including obstinate Eruptions, Irritations, Rashes, Scrofula, 
Leprosy, with those of Children, as Ringworm, Scald Head, Xc., 
to his ‘stablishment, where, from many years’ practical expe- 
rience in the above class of Disorders, he will contidently engage 
to eflect an entire and permanent recovery.—See Culverwell’s 
Treatise on Bathing, price 3s. 6d., to be had at the Baths, where 
the Author may be advised with daily, from 10 till 4, 


Superior Warm Bath, 2s. 6d. each; Sait Water ditto, 3s. 6d. 











USEFUL ARTS, PRO BONO PUBLICO, 
R. BERRY’S PATENT INVENTIONS 


are so highly improved, as now to be considered the most 
perfect and complete of their kiud, viz.—his Instantaneous Lights 
upon a new priuciple, the most portable, durable, simple, and 
safe; in elegant variety of shape. His Bottles without Stoppers, 
for Salts, Essences, Medicines, &c. Xc. His Ink Bottles, revolv- 
ing in cases of hardwood and ivory, removing all friction, and 
having the advantage of taking out to wash or fill, at pleasure 
and Risingenlons and very useful Self-illuminating Lamp. To be 
had of Messrs. Savory, Moore, and Co. New Bond-street, and 
Regent-street ; Bramah and Sons, Piccadilly; Fisher and Co, 
Conduit-street; Tebbs, New Bond-street; Howell and James, 
Regent-street ; Pressly and Tilson, Pall Mall; Waugh, Regent- 
street; Hudson, Haymarket; Bayiey and Blew, Cock-pur-street ; 
Gifford, Strand ; Parkin, Strand; Simpson, Strand; Butler, 
Cheapside; Coward, Cheapside ; Marriner, Cheapside; Pidding, 
Cornhill; and of the principal Chemists, Perfumers, aud Sta- 
tioners in Town. 


AUTION.—ROBT. WISS (late Hawkins 
and Co.) respectfully acquaints his Friends and the Public 
in general, that the Manefactory for the PATENT PORTABLE 
WATER-CLOSETS is removed from Fieet-street, to 38, Charing- 
cross.—R. W. also begs to introduce to the notice of the public a 
Water-Closet for fixing on a new construction, requiring no 
cistern above, the whole apparatus being inclosed in the space 
occupied by the Seat. These are peculiarly adapted for the 
Country and Exportation, are easily fixed, and at half the usual 
expense.—In consequence of the numerous attempts to impose 
faeton, but of a more complicated construction, R. W. re- 
quests those intending to purchase the original and much-approved 
“Hawhius’ Patent Self-Acting Portable W ater-Closets,’ to observe, 
that they are mannfactured and sold, only, at 38, Charing-cross, 
near the Admiralty. 


PPROVED FAMILY MEDICINES, 
SULD BY 
BUTLER and Co. Chemists, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’ 
Savory and Co. 136, New Bond-street, and 220, Regent-stree 
Odling, 26, Oxford-street: Bayley and Co. 17, Cockspur-street ; 
Windus, 61, Bishopsgate Without; Cnalk, 47, Minorics; Easum, 
27, Aldgate; and Odling, 159, Borough. 


CHING’S WORM LOZENGES.—The more usual 
symptoms of Worms are Fits, Pains in the Stomach, Side, and 
Head, Loss of Appetite, and Pale, Lauguid, and Emaciated Ap- 

arance in the Patient. The extraordinary efficacy of these 

yenges in all such complaints, as well as in Obstructions in 
the Howels, and every disorder where opening or cleansing 
physie is required, is so universally known, and has been publiciy 
acknowledged by so many persons of distinction and rank in 
society, that it is unnecessary here to enlarge ou their peculiar 
virtues. In Packets, at Is. 4d. and 2s. 9d, 


DR. JAMES’S ANALEPTIC PILLS—are an ex- 
cellent Alterative Remedy in Chronic Diseases of the Stomach 
an! Bowels, and are applicable to Bilious and Dyspeptic Afiee- 
tions, Gout, &c. They are mild in their operation, and require 
no restraint or confinement during the use of them. In Boxes, 
at 4s. 6d. and 245. 


TOWERS’ STOMACHIC ESSENCE.—Probably 
the safest and most certain Sedative and Antispasmodic ever 
pres-nted to public notice, and most effectual in Nervous Pal- 
pitations, Ditticulty of Breathing, and Hysteric Affections. It 
calms and allays nervous irritability, warms and comforts the sto- 
mach, and relieves it from the pain or oppression occasioned by 
wind. In Bottles, at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Lis, 


POWER’S OINTMENT for RINGWORM.—The 
Inventor of this Infallible Remedy has for the last ten years 
cured several hundreds of persons gratuitously, until the de- 
mands have become so numerous, that he feels it a duty he owes 
to himself, his family, and the attticted, to give it publicity. In 
Pots, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 


TOWERS’ TONIC PILLS.—These excellent Sto- 
machic Aperient Pills have for many years received the most 
decisive marks of public approval. They are expressly designed 
to restore the tone and energy of the Digestive Organs, and to 
remove and correct Indigestion, a bad and defective Appetite, 

ession of Spirits, Drowsiness, and other symptoms, usually 
termed Bilious. In Boxes, at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., aud IIs 


BUTLER’S ISSUE PLAISTERS.—These Plaisters 
are superior to any others heretofore offered to the Public; it is 
therefore particularly requested that purchasers will be careful 
in inquiring for * Butler’s Issue Plaister,’ and to observe their 
Name on the Government Stamp. In Boxes, at Is. 

MORRIS’S BRUNSWICK CORN-PLAISTER is 
generally admitted to be one of the best emollient application= 
for Corns and Bunions, and is worthy of a trial on the part of 
those who are afflicted with such unpleasant Complaints. In 
Boxes, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. 


FOTHERGILL’S TONIC PILLS, applicable only 
to the Female Constitution, and ded as asafe aud efiec- 
tual remedy for strengthening the System—also for producing re- 
} bert of action in ali those functions which are impaired by 

¥, kc, In Boxes, at is. Idd. and 2s, 9d, 


























ERRING’S PATENT LIGHT BEAVER 
HATS stand unrivalled for beauty and durability. They 
are not more than half the weight of the common made Beaver 
Hat, and will last twice as long. They are admirably adapted for 
warm climates. " > had only of the Luventor, in upwards of 
100 different shapes, to suit the mould of every face. Black, 
Drab, and Brown, prices from 2is. to 26s. Extremely light 
Travelling Caps, 3 ounces weight. Servants’ Livery Hats, 166. 
Shooting Hats, Silk Hats, and Travelling Caps, in the greatest 
variety. one pm py 85, Strand, corner of Cecil street; 124, 
Fag ; and at Hi wm 








NENUINE PATENT MEDICINES, 
SOLD BY 
BUTLER and Co. Chemists, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's; 
Savory and Co. 136, New Bond-street, and 220, Regent street; 
Odling, 26, Oxford-street ; Bayley and Co. 17, Cockspur-street ; 
Windus, 61, Bishopsgate Without ; Chalk, 47, Minories; Easum, 
27, Aldgate ; and Odling, 159, Borough, 
Brunswick Corn Plaister Hickman’s Pills for Gravel, &c. 
Balsamic Lozenges for Coughs,| James’s Fever Powders 
&e | ———— Analeptic Pills 

| Millman’s Ointment 
| Marshall’s Cerate 
} Pectoral Elixir for Coughs, &c. 


Cajeput Opodeldoc 
e ——— 

z's Worm zenges 

Cooling Aperient Powders Perry’s Essence for Tooth-ache 

Citrated Kali tor Saline Draughts Power’s Ringworm Ointment 

Croton Oil (Short’s) | Quinine Lozenges 

Dixon’s Antibilious Pills | Ruspini’s Powder and Tincture 

Dalby’s Carminative 

Essence Cubebs 

Freeman’s Bathing Spirits 








| —— Styptic and Elixir 
| Robberd’s Balsamic Elixir 
| Towers’s Pills and Essence 

——— Vintment and Drops) —-——— Camphor and Bark 
Fothergill’s Nervous Drops | Tarlington’s Balsam of Life 
————— Female Pills | Vegetable Tooth Powder 
Flaid Extract Sersaparilla | Waiker’s Drops and Electuary 
Godfrey's Cordial | Weich’s Female Piils. 
Griflin’s Tincture y 

*,* Observe, the above-mentioned Medicines (except James's, 
Ruspini’s, and Godfrey’s, which bear the Proprietors’ names) 
have the words ‘ BurLer, Cheapside,’ engraved in a Govern- 
ment Stamp, which is affixed to each, and without which they 
cannot be genuine. 
Anderson’s Scots Pills 
American Soothing Syrup 

aithwaite’s Black Drops 
’s Pectoral Drops 


Moxon’s Magnesian Aperient 

Mauning’s Matta Exouc 

Osiey’» Essence Ginger 

Opodeldoe (Steer’s) 

Preston Smelling Salts 

Powell’s Balsam Aniseed 

Poor Man’s Friend 

Shepherd's Ipecac. Lozenges 

Singileton’s Ointment 

Solomon's Baim Gilead & Drops 

Godboid’s Balsam Spilsbary’s Drops 

Henry’s Caicined Magnesia Sydenham’s Pills 

Hooper’s Female Pills | Suook’s Pills 

Hunt’s Pills and Lozenges Savory’s Seidlitz Powders 

Juniper’s Ess. Peppermint Thomp n’s Cheltenham Salts 

Leamington Salts Veino's Vegetable Svrup 

Lignam’s Medicines Whitehead’s Ess. Mustard 

kyer’s Pure Magnesia Wilson’s Tincture and Pills 

And every other Patent Medicine of repute. 


Persons cannot be too careful in the purchase of the above 
Articles, as spurious imitations are generally in circulation, 


PATRONIZED BY HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 
AND THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


LARKE'S celebrated ANTIBILIOUS and 
FAMILY PILLS. One of the best preparations now in 
use for Indigestion, Giddiness of the Head, the ill eflects of In- 
temperance, Gravel, and Dropsical Complaints; also a preven- 
tive of a train of other diseases, viz. Rheunatism, Gout, Scurvy, 
Debility of the Constitation, and expecially for removing the 
Bile, it is presumed it has not itssuperior. These very serviceable 
Pills, for their utility and benefit to the public for many years, 
have gained such universal repatation and esteem, that it has in- 
duced the proprietor to advertise them. Price ts. ijd. per box; 
but on taking six boxes the stamps are allowed, Bach box is 
signed on the Government Stamp, in the proprietor’s name, 
without which none are genuine. 


EASUM’S COMPOUND CAMPHORATED and 
ANTISEPTIC TOOTH-PASTE, which combines the qualifications 
of cleansing, beantifying, and preventing decay of the Teeth. 
Being impreguated with or, a gentle stimulant, it eflec- 
tually prevents bleeding, scurvy of the gums, and by long expe- 
rieuce has been found a remedy for the Tooth-ache; add to 
which it is highly refreshing and agreeable to the mouth after 
use. The proprietor coulidently asserts, that not the slightest 
portion of any thing that might prove injurious to the enamel of 
the Teeth is contained in this composition. Sold in pots, at 
2s. 6d. each, duty included ; or six pots for 13s. 6d. 


BICKERSTAFF’S PECTORAL BALSAM of 
HONEY, a Medicine far superior to any yet discovered for ra- 
dically curing the most violent Coughs, Colds, Asthmas, and Con- 
sumptions. This invaluable Balsam has been for many years iv 
great repute as a remedy for the » €; it possesses all the essen- 
tial parts of honey, aud all the richest Balsams in their highest 
periection, which makes it agreeable to the most delicate sto- 
mach ; is equally restorative as asses’ milk; may be taken in ail 
seasons ; and is friendly to all constitutions (even to children in 
the gy tender state of infancy,) particularly in the hooping- 
cough, 

This invaluable Cough Medicine is strongly recommended to 
Captains of ships, and others, for exportation, as it will retain 
its virtues for a number of years in any climate. Price 2s, each 
bottle, duty included ; or six bottles for half a guinea. 

The above Pre ions are sold and retail only, by 
the Proprietor, EDWARD EASUM, Chemist and Drugyist, Suc- 
cessor to the late Bickenstary and Jones, No. 27, Aldgate- 
Within, London; and, by appointment, by Butler and Co. Cheap- 
side, corner of St. Paul’s, London, Sackville-strect, Dublin, aud 
Prince’s-street, Ediuburgh ; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Edwards, 
on the Footway, No. 67, St. Paui’s Church-vard ; Sutcliffe, Cam- 
berwell; Mrs.Watson,Cambridge ; Dewey,Cheshunt; G.Wi son, 
Sawbridgeworth ; Firmin,Colchester; Sharp,Canterbu Church 
and Woolridge, Windsor ; Baker, Chelmsford ; Nash, Witham ; 

. R. and J. Tucker, Gloucester; Spencer, Gravesend ; Cowsiade 
and Young, Reading; Munday, Worthing; Alder and Co, Chel- 
tenham ; Fisher, Ramsgate; Mares, Godden, and Co. Maidstone ; 
Mrs. Meyler, Bath; Tucker, Southampton; Bettison, jun. M 
rine Library, High-street, Mar ate; Stubbs, Hastings; Fowle 
and Walker, Epsom; Jones, Kingston; Rayner, Uxbridge; 
Thorby, Brighton; Hooker, Ipswich ; Riches, Greenwich ; Bridg- 
man, Bury 3t. Edmonds; Rayner and Stockwell, Watford; 
Deighton, 19, Pavement, York; Wykes, Rowford: and in Nor- 
folk by Cubitt, Norwich; Bizsh, North Walsham; Markland, 
Yarmouth; King, Lynn; Finch, Swaffham ; and every respect- 
able Medicine Veuder in the United Kingdom, 








tton’s British Oil 

pevan’s Carbonated Salts 
Cephalic Snutt 
Carrington’s Pills 
Cuandeli’s Balsam of Honey 
Datch Drops 
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This day is published, in 1 vol. demy &vo. with Tlustrations, bound 
in cloth, price 15s., dedicated, by permission, to the Committee 
of West India Planters and Merchauts, 


(THE NATURE and PROPERTIES of the 
SUGAR-CANE, with Practical Directions for the Improve- 
ment of its Culture and the Manufacture of its Products ; together 
with detailed Descriptionsof Linprovements proposed and ado, 

for that purpose; Iuquiries into the Modes of Calture and Ma- 
nufactare employed in India, and in various other Countries; a 
Description of the ART OF REFINING SUGAR, according to the 
most recent Improvements ; Lists of Patents connected with the 
Manufacture of Sugar granted from the earliest records; Tables 
of the Import, Export, and Consumption of Sugar, from 1699 to 
the present Time, &c. Xc. 

By G. R. PORTER. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65, Cornhill, 








Just published, in 8vo. (1024 pages,) price 11. 6¢. 6d. cloth boards, 
HE TRADESMAN’S LAW LIBRARY; 


rousisting of Familiar Treatises on the Laws which Trades- 
» general, for their Governance in the or 
Business, ought to be conversant with, or hav 
of immediately referring to, as Occasions may arise. 
General Alphabetical Index, systematically digested; which com- 
prises a Glossary of Law Terms used in the Work. 
By GEORGE TOMPSON, Attorney-at-Law ; 
Author of ‘ Practical Suggestions to Young Attornies.’ 
LIST OF TREATISES, 
Simple Contracts in general, and those between Vendor and 
Purchaser in particular. 
Bills of Exchange, Promissory Notes, and Cash Cheques, 
Carriage of Goods by Sea and Land; and the Custody of them by 
W harfingers, &c, 
Lien in general; and the Liens of particular Descriptions of 


raders. 

Stoppage of Goods by the Vendor, in their Transit to the Pur- 
chaser. 

Bankruptcy. 
Insolvent Debtors, 
Composition between Debtor and Creditors. 
Agency, as it respects Transactions in Trade. 
Bankers. 
Partnership. 
Suretyship, asit relates to Trading Guaranties. 
Commercial Stamp Duties. 














“Mr. Tompson’s work will add to his reputation as a law ex- 
pounder, Itis writtenin a clear, concise, and masterly style, and 
the points on which it treats are so ably explained that they can- 
not fail to be perfectly understood by the dullest comprehension. 
Traders, who have not much ime for reading, have here a work 
to which, on most points of law, reference can at once be ad- 
vantageously made. Doubt may thus be set at rest and litigation 
avoided, or only entered into under circumstances which ensure 
a successful result. The information given respecting bills of ex- 
change alone, will be likely to save an individual actively en- 
geaeé in commerce a considerable sum annually.”"—Sunday 

wes. 

“ This is one of those practically useful works which ought to 
be placed in the library of every man of business, We have 
perused many of the pages attentively, and found no grounds for 
objecting to their accuracy.” —Atlas. 

“We have not waded through this ponderous volume ia a 
search after doubtful law or bad logic, but we have asked a legal 
friend to look at the work, and he reports thatthe author appears 
to have performed his task with commendable diligence and 
accuracy.”—Literary Gazette. 

“ Of the law of this book we are scarcely entitled to pronounce 
an opinion, but a learned friend, whom we consulted, has vouched 
to us for its soundness. -To its merits, in point of style and ar- 
rangement, we can ourselves bear testimony.”’—NSpectator. 


“ The title of this work, although very comprehensive, does 
hot raise higher expectations than, upon perecal, we have tound 
to be realized, Its learned and laborious editor has, with great 
industry aud care, collected a mass of information upon the 
various points connected with trade and commerce, which will 
render the purchaver, who shall become possess ot this one 
volume, almost as rich in the legal hnawloien required for the 
common purposes of business, as if he were indeed the owner of 
a complete library of law books......The manner in which this 
arduous task has been executed, assuredly calls for the highest 
commendation.”—Atheneum and Weekly Review, 

“* This work may be safely recommended to all persons en- 
gaged in trade, as containing, in one well-arranged and well- 
printed volume, a vast quantity of useful legal information which 
tradesmen in general ought to be conversant with. The object 
of the work has been successfully executed by the learned author; 
and we conclude by giving to it our strong recommendation as 
highly useful and authentic.”"—Weekly Dispatch. 

* We haveseen a work called ‘ The Tradesman’s Law Library.” 
eveees This work is admirably adapted for th nter of the 
merchant, and is infinitely superior to any of the Law Treatises 
of the like kind which have tallen-under our notice. Ut is ex- 
ceedingly cheap, and likely to be extensively popular.”—Bell’s 
Messenger. 

“ This is neg one of the desiderata for the tradesman’s 
counting: house or library, comprising familiar treatises ow the 
laws by which such — are particularly of immediately af. 
fected ; each of which is treated of in a comprehensive and intel. 
ligible mauner, and adapted to the comprehension of wuprofessional 
readers, The design of the author is to prevent wseless and ex- 
pensive litigation, by atfordiug to all the means of understanding 
their own and each others’ rights—to contribute the necessary 
aids, in fact, for carrying into efivct the wish expressed by Lora 
Bacon, ‘ that every man knew as much law as would enable him 
to keep himself out of it.’ Inaddition to copious analytical tables 
of contents to each of the treatises, there is a very full alphabe- 
tical index to the entire work which greatly adds to its utility, 
Mr. Tompson has our thanks for his contribution to our number 
of really valuable books, the wide circulation of which must ma- 
teriaily subserve the public service.”—The Weekly Free Press. 

“*The Tradesman’s Law ag is a work of great research, 
perspicuity, and general utility. We have rarely, in tact, seen a 
work which was more dec ly required by the trading part of 
the community, or which will prove more generally useful ta 
t who wish to avoid the meshes of the law. The arrangement 
is most luminous, and the selection of subjects judicious and 
complete. A Table of Contents, as weil as an Alphabetical lo- 
dex, are appended to the work, and render a reference w aug 
given point easy and expeditious.”—Morning Advertiser, 

Printed and published 4. Holmes, 4, Took’s court, Chan. 
cery-lane z sold by F, Ce Weatiey, 165, Strand; and ali omer 
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THE ATHENAUM. 








FRENCH PLAYS. 
Theatre Royal, Haymarket. 





Monday (Benefit of M. Bernard Leon), a Vaudeville, in 3 acts, 
called Jerome; ou, ux Epoques. (Leliévre, M. Ber- 
nard Leon.) Afier which, first time, a Vaudeville, in 1 act, 
called La Mansarde des Artistes; ou, Les Arts et VAmitie. 
(Docteur Franval, M. Bernard Leon.) To conclude with the 
Comic Opera, in | act, called Les Rendez-vous Bourgeois. 
(Rose, Madame Gossens St. Aubin; M. Dugravier, M. Ber- 
nard Leon.) 

Wednesday, the new Vaudeville, in 2 acts, called Bertrand et 
Suzette ; ou, Le Mariage de Raison. After which, a Vaude- 
ville, in 1 act, Les Suites d’un Mariage de Raison. To con- 
clude with a Comedy, in 1 act, interspersed with Music, 
called Picaro et Diego; ou, La Folle Soiree. (Diego, M. 
Ponchard. ) 





SURREY THEATRE. 

This Evening, Charles the Twelfth; or, the Battle of Stralsund. 
Old Heads on Young Shoulders; (in which Master Burke sus- 
tains five distinct characters), And The Mountaineers. 

Monday, The Merchant of Venice ; (Shylock, Master Burke.) 
Old Heads on Young Shoulders. And Montralto; or, the 
Mountain Pass. 

Tuesday, Charles the Twelfth. Old Heads on Young Shoulders. 
And John Overy, the Miser of the Southwark Ferry. 

Wednesday (by express desire), The March of Intellect; (in 
which Master Burke will sustain six different characters, and 
perform a Concerto on the Violin.) The Beggar of Cripple- 
gate; or, the Hamours of Blutf King Hal. And Old Heads 
ou Young Shoulders. 

Thursday, Native Land; or, Return from Slavery. Charles the 
Second; or, the Merry Monarch. And (first time at this 
Theatre) The Libertine. (Being for the Bevelit of Mr. Hunt, 
and the last night of his engagement.) 

Friday, Old Heads on Young Shoulders, And other Entertain- 
meuts. 

Saturday, Old Heads on Young Shoulders. And a variety of 
Entertainments. (Being the last night of Master Burke’s 
engagement.) 





ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE, ASTLEY’S. 
The last six Nights of THE PHANTOM STEED, and THE 
BLOOD-RED KNIGHT. 

Itis necessary to inform the public, that the immense attrac- 
tion of the above Pieces has cau the Proprietors to continue 
them next week, when they must itively be withdrawn, to 
make way for an entire Change of Performances in the three 
different branches of Entertaiuments so peculiarly especial to 
this Establishment. 


On Monday, May 24, and during the Week, 
the Entertainments will commence with the Chinese Tale of En- 
chantment, called THE PHANTOM STEED. 

After which, DUCROW’S Scenes IN THE CIRCLE; amon 
which will be distinguished the DIMINUTIVE HORSES, a 
the GRAND CAVALCADE of the RUSSIANS and TURKS. 

The whole to conclude with the efiective aa Spectacle 
of THE BLOOD-RED KNIGHT OF PALESTINE. 

Box Office open from 11 till 4. 





ATIONAL REPOSITORY, for the Annual 
EXHIBITION of New and Improved Productions of 

ante and MANUFACTURES, ROYAL MEWS, CHARING- 

SROSS. 
Patron, the Kino. 
The Third Exhibition of this Institution is NOW OPEN, 
Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 1s. 
T. S. TULL, Secretary. 





DY . 
'NHE GALLERY of LE PETIT LOUVRE, 
209, Regent-street, is NOW OPEN, with an Exhibition of 
Pictures from the DANOOT COLLECTION of Brussels, Xc. &c. 
In this Collection will be found the Grand Picture by Rubens, 
ainted for the Jesuit’s Church of Antwerp. The celebrated 
Ritele Teniers, known by the name of‘ Le Tira Are.’ A magui- 
ficent View on the Rhine, with Figures and Cattle, by Albert 

Cuyp, &c. &e. Admittance, is. Catalogue, Is. 

W. CROUCH, Keeper. 


This day is published, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
HE LAW of POPULATION ; a Treatise, 


in Six Books, in Disproof of the Superfecundity of Human 
Beings; and developing the real Principle of their Increase. 


By MICHAEL THOMAS SADLER, M.P. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





This day is published, post Svo. 8s. Gd. 
EVI and SARAH; or, the JEWISH 
LOVERS. A Tale of the Polish Jews. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





Nearly ready, post 8vo. 

NTRODUCTIONS to the STUDY of the 

GREEK CLASSIC POETS, for the Use of Young Persons 
at School or College. 
CONTENTS OF PART I. 

1. General Introduction—2. Homeric Questions—3. Life of 
Homer—4. [liad—5. -< Margites—7. Batrachomyo- 
machia—8. Hymns—9. Hesiod. 

By HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





FAMILY LIBRARY. 
On Monday, May 3ist, will be published, illustrated with eight 
Engravings, 5s. 
O. XIII. of THE FAMILY LIBRARY, 
being the Third Volume of LIVES of the most Eminent 
BRITISH PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, and ARCHITECTS. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 


Dramatic Series, No. II., being the Plays of 
Ford, Vol. I., will be published shortly after. 





This day is published, compressed into 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
Third Edition, considerably enlarged and improved, with nu- 
merous Plates, Wood-cuts, Diagrams, &c. 

MANUAL of CHEMISTRY, Practical 

and Theoretical; containing an Account of all Recent 

Investigationsand Discoveries. 
By W. T. BRANDE, F.R.S. 
Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Institution, &c. &c. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 

Also, by the same Author, a New Edition, post svo. with Plan 
and illustrative Wood-cuts, 7s. 6d. 

Outlines of Geology, for Beginners; being 

tu 


the Substance of a Course of res delivered at the Royal lu- 
stitution, 





This day is published, the Third Edition of 
PRACTICAL ESSAY upon CONTRAC- 


TION of the LOWER BOWEL, illustrating by Cases 
the Connexion of that Disease with Affections of the Web, and 
of the Bladder, Prolapsus of the Rectum, Fistula, &c. To which 
is now added, Observatious on Piles, and the Heemorrhoidal Ex- 


crescence, 
By FREDK. SALMON, F.C.S. 
Senior Surgeon to the General Dispensary. 
Published by WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and ARNOT, 13, 
Ave Maria lane, St. Paul’s. 





KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
This day is published, price One Shilling, 


STATEMENT of PROCEEDINGS 

towards the ESTABLISHMENT of KING’S COLLEGE, 

London. With Plans, a Copy of the Charter and By-laws, List 
of Donors and Shareholders, &c. 

Sold by Rivingtons; J. Murray; J. Hatchard and Sons; B. 
Fellowes; J. Letts; J. Booth ; W hittakers; and F.C. W estley, 
London ; J. Parker, Oxford; Deightons, Cambridge ; Bell aud 
Bradfute, Edinburgh; and J. Cumming, Dublin, 

Copies of the Statement may be had, gratis, by the Proprietors, 

n i at the Office of the Coliege, No. 2, Parliament- 





EAST INDIES.—PANORAMA OF CALCUTTA. 


OW OPEN, at the PANORAMA, 
LEICESTER-SQUARE, a superb VIEW of CALCUTTA, 
embracing nearly the whole of the Public Buildings, the River 
jOOGHLY covered with Vessels and Boats, and every object of 
interest. ‘The View (taken from the EspLanape during the 
Celebration of a Hinvoo Festiva) is enlivened by several 
thousand Figures, illustrating the singular Manners, Customs, 
Dress, &c. of the Natives.—The VIEW of SYDNEY is Open.— 
VIEWS of PARIS and CONSTANTINOPLE are Exhibiting at the 
PANORAMA, STRAND. The latter View will shortly Ciose. 








POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Lately published, in 8vo. price 12s. boards, 


N INQUIRY into the NATURAL 
GROUNDS of RIGHT to VENDIBLE PROPERTY, or 


WEALTH. 
By SAMUEL READ. 


Printed for the Author ; and sold by Oliver and Boyd, Edin- 
burgh ; and Simpkin and Marshall, London, 


“ Mr. Read, indeed, has evidently investigated the subject with 
a great deal of originality and independent thinking. Political 
economy has hitherto been confined to the production and dis- 
tribution of wealth, whereas Mr. Read carries it a step farther, 
and begins by investigating the right to wealth or property. This 
innovation evidently gives a more definite aud important object 
to the science, and causes it to assume a form altogether novel. 
We cannot at present spare room to detail any of Mr. Read’s 
views or reasonings; but those who are desirous of seeing the 
principles of Ricardo, Macculloch, aud Malthus dissected with 
no sparing hand, will find this book well worth perusing.”— 

flonthly Review. 

** It is impossible not to ge that Mr. Read’s work 
displays much good sense and powerful reasoning.—It is quite 
evident that he has studied the subject with zeal and affection.— 
He has a power of vigorous thinking and writing which is not 
very common,” —Ldinburgh Literary Gazette. 








0 
street. 


Published this day, in 3 vols. 12mo. price 11. 2s. 6d. uniformly 
printed with the Author’s former Works, 


HE TRUE PLAN ofa LIVING TEMPLE, 
or Man considered in his Proper Relation to the Ordinary 
Occupations and Pursuits of Life. By the Author of ‘ The Morn- 
ing and Evening Sacrifice,’ ‘ The Last Supper,’ and ‘ Farewell to 
ime. 
‘ Also, lately published, 
Sixth Edition of The Morning and Evening 


Sacrifice. 5s. 6d. boards. 

Third Edition of The Last Supper. 7s. 6d. 
boards, 

Third Edition of Farewell to Time. 7s. 6d. 


boards. 


Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. 





Just published, price 1/. 1s. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Most Noble the MARQUIS of 
CLEVELAND 


SLAND, 
HE NOBLE GAME of BILLIARDS; 
wherein are exhibited extraordinary and surprising Strokes, 
which have excited the Admiration of most of the Sovereigns of 
Europe. Translated from the French of the celebrated 
M. MINGAUD, 
Formerly Capitaine d’Infanterie in the Service of France. 

“* Here is a book on Billiards that may be expected, sooner or 
later, to produce something like a revolution in the whole style 
of play, and consequently in the general character of the game. 
** ‘© the owners of private tables we would recommend 
this book, as an appendage almost as necessary to their table asa 
marking-board.”—Court Journal, April 30, 1830. 

“* The English player is indebted to Mr. Thurston for making 
him acquainted with a work so much esteemed on the Continent.” 
—Atheneum and Weekly Review, May 8, 1830. 

London: Translated and published by JOHN THURSTON 
Billiard Table Manufacturer, 14, Catherine-street, Strand; an 
to be had of all Booksellers. 








This day is published, Vol. I. price 5s. containing 
‘THE POEMS OF BURNS,’ of 


ICKERING’S ALDINE EDITION of 

_ the BRITISH POETS, to appear in Monthly Volumes, 
ranging with the Waverley Novels, Family Library, and similar 
publications. 

It is the characteristic of the present age to place science and 
literature within the reach of every class of society, by the pub- 
lication of standard and popular works, in a form to combine the 

d ges of cheap 5 “ni , and beauty. To meet this 
taste, with respect to the Poets of our country, the ALpINE Epi- 
TION OF THE BurtisH Poets is undertaken. The text will be 
carefully formed from the best editions : and to the works of each 
poet an original Memoir and a Portrait will be prefixed. 


Vol. II. will be published on the Ist of June. 
William Pickering, Publisher, London; D. A. Talboys, Ox- 


lord ; - and J. Deighton, Cambridge; W. F. Wakeman, 
Dublin; and Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 











This day, in 1 Vol. foolscap 8vo. cloth boards, price 6s. 6d. 


NECDOTAL REMINISCENCES of dis- 
A tinguished LITERARY and POLITICAL CHARACTERS, 
with Autographs. 
By LEIGH CLIFFE, Esq. 
Author of * Parga,’ ‘ Margaret Coryton,’ &c. 
“The melange, altogether, 
Gazetle. 
** This is one of the most amusing works that we have lately 
had the gratification of perusing.”—Weekly Dispatch. 
London: R. and S. A. Bielefeld, 21, Rathbone-place; and A, 
and W. Galignani, Paris. 


is very amusing.”—Literary 





Subscribers names received by R. and S. A. Bielefeld, for the 
foliowing interesting publications, at reduced Prices: 


¥ sd, ad. 
Waverley Novels......4 6 per Vol, published at 5 0 
6 = ditto 


Family Library ......++4 dito 5 0 
Family Classical Library4 0 ditto citto 4 6 
Lardner’s Cyclopedia 5 6 ditto dito 6 0 


&c. &e. &e. 





WORKS BY DR. CHANNING, 
Recently published, 


HE IMPORTANCE and MEANS of a 
NATIONAL LITERATURE. 8évo. Price is. 6d. 
“‘ The pamphlet now before us is written with great eloquence 
and power.”’—Atheneum and Weekly Review. 


Remarks on the Disposition which now pre- 
vails to form Associations, and to accomplish all Objects by Or- 
ganized Masses. svo. Is. 


Remarks on the Character and Writings of 
Fenelon, 2d edition ; just ready. 8vo. 1s. 


The Works of Dr. Channing, collected in one 
Volume, deny, svo.: including his Essay on the Character and 
Writings of Milton —Analysis of the Character of Napoleon 
Buonaparte—Thoughts on Power and Greatness, Political, In- 
tellectual, and Moral—Sermons, &c. The whole handsomely 
bound in cloth. Price 10s, 6d. 

“ Dr. Channing, one of those men who are a blessing and an 
honour to their generation and their country.”—Quarterly Ke- 
view, No. 56, p. 535. 

“* Open Dr. Channing’s volume anywhere, and you feel in- 
stantly as if in the preseuce of an extraordinary man.” —West- 
minster Review, No. 24. 

Also, just published, 


Hints on Extemporaneous Preaching. By 
Henry Ware, jun. Reprinted from the 2d American edition. 
Demy Ismo, Price 3s. bound in cloth. 

“ This is certainly a very clever little book.”—Atheneum and 
Weekly Review. 

EDWARD RAINFORD, Publisher, 12, Red-lion-passage, Red- 
lion-square, 





21, Rathb place, Oxford-street. 





This day is published, with a new and beautiful Frontispiece and 
Title-page, designed by H. Corbould, and engraved by W. 
Davenport, a New Edition of 


IETAS QUOTIDIANA;; or, Prayers and 
Meditations, for every Day in the Week, and on various 
Occasions. 32mo. Price in paper box, 1s. 6d.; black sheep, 25.5 
morocco, 5s. 
Also, with a new and beautiful Frontispiece and Title-page, 
designed by H. Corbould, and engraved by J. C. Edwards, a 
new edition o| 


Peacock’s Pocket Companion for the Altar. 
32mo.; same price as the Pietas. 

The above may be had bound together, price in paper box, 
2s. 6d.; black sheep, 3s.; morocco, 6s. 

The extensive sale of these little works proves the high esti- 
mation iu which they are held by the public, and warrants the 
proprietor in going to the expense of two elegant embellish- 
ments, without any addition to the preseut price of the publi- 
cations, 

London: W. PEACOCK, 18, Salisbury-square, Fleet-street ; 
and sold by all Booksellers in town and country, 





London : Printed and published by James Homes, at 
the Office, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane, and 
By F. C. Westvey, 165, Strand: 

Sold also by E. Witson, Royal Exchange, and Messrs. SHarPiey, 
33, Old Bond Street; E. Witter, 25, Lord Street, Liverpool, 
(who delivers the Publication on Sunday Morning by 8 o’clock 
in any part of Liverpool); J.SurHeRLanp, Edinburgh; and all 
other Booksellers and Newsmen in Town and Country.—Price 8d. 
unstamped ; 1s. stamped; or in Monthly Parts (ina wrapper). 

Advertisements received at the Office, as above ; at 165, Strand ; 

and by W.S. ALLEN, Collector, 














